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Earlier Struggles in the War for Freedom 


Teacher As Rebel 


HowarD K. BEALE 


In The Nation 


pe in our schools 
and universities is often attacked, 
frequently defended, rarely defined. 
Many who have insisted on it for 
themselves have not believed in it 
for persons in other fields. There 
has always been a struggle between 
those who sought security for their 
possessions and beliefs and those 
who wanted the progress and 
growth that come through the activ- 
ity of the free and inquiring mind. 

Educational freedom today means 
(1) that no religious, political, so- 
cial, racial, or other noneducational 
factor shall influence the appoint- 
ment of teachers; (2) that teachers 
shall be protected against dismissal 
for religious, political, racial, or 
social views or for membership in 
any religious, political, racial, or 
national-origin group, while remain- 
ing liable to dismissal for incom- 
petence, neglect .of duty, moral tur- 
pitude, violation of the freedom of 
others, or conviction of crime under 
the laws of the land; (3) that 
teachers have the right to a fair 
hearing when accused; (4) that 
their freedom of conduct, both pub- 
lic and private, shall be no more re- 
stricted than that of other citizens; 
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(5) that students shall be allowed 
to hear all points of view on con- 
troversial subjects fairly presented, 
and to formulate their own opin- 
ions. 

Those who have fought for this 
concept of freedom have believed 
that the best, indeed the only sure, 
way to inculcate and support sound 
views is by persuasion and discus- 
sion. They have been convinced 
that in a free forum the truth will 
prevail. 

Current attacks on the freedom 
of American schools and universi- 
ties can best be understood when 
earlier struggles are reviewed. In 
colonial days we had neither relig- 
ious nor academic freedom. Schools 
were originally set up to promote 
the religious views of the dominant 
element in the community. Religi- 
ous soundness was the chief criter- 
ion of fitness to teach. The first 
president of Harvard College, for 
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instance, was driven from his post 
and from the colony when he ac- 
cepted the Baptist view of infant 
baptism. 

Teachers, however, were scarce; 
suppression of heresy proved difh- 
cult. In communities that needed 
more people, economic prosperity 
was promoted by tolerating men of 
unorthodox, even dangerous views. 

The men who founded our nation 
included freedom of religion among 
the fundamental freedoms. Gradu- 
ally the idea of separation of church 
and state was accepted. At last legal 
discrimination against Jews, Catho- 
lics, Unitarians, and atheists was 


also abolished and the public 


schools were protected against con- 

trol by religious pressure groups. 
For a time during the Revolution, 

political as well as religious con- 


formity was required of teachers. 
All states established test oaths for 
civil officials; New Jersey had one 
that applied specifically to teachers. 
Since a large portion of the edu- 
cated people were loyal to England, 
a geod many teachers were affected. 
President Cooper of King’s College, 
now Columbia University, not only 
lost his job but fled half-clad over a 
fence to a British sloop to escape in- 
dignant “‘patriots.”’ 


TEACHERS AND SLAVERY 


In the mid-19th century slavery 
became the most bitterly contested 
issue before the American people. 
Abolition was as frightening to 
Southern whites as communism is 
today to Americans in all parts of 
the country. Southern states made it 


a crime to teach Negroes. Through- 
out the South teachers were dis- 
missed and often driven from the 
community for asserting that to 
hold men in bondage was wrong. 
Since Abolitionists were North- 
erners, the principle of guilt by 
association made all Northern teach- 
ers and books suspect in Southern 
schools. 

After the war broke out, the 
presidents of Bowdoin and Dart- 
mouth and teachers in many places 
were dismissed for defending slav- 
ery and secession. Then, for 50 
years after the war ended, its issues 
were refought. Publishing houses 
and textbook writers had such pres- 
sure put on them that they had to 
put out one kind of history for the 
South and another for the North. 


TEACHERS AND EVOLUTION 


Meanwhile scientists were mak- 
ing new discoveries and presenting 
the hypothesis of evolution to the 
world. In many places teachers who 
introduced the new knowledge in 
their classrooms and professors of 
theology who applied it to their 
religious teaching were fired. 

It was such men as Andrew 
White, president of Cornell, who 
defended the right of scientists to 
teach the truth as they saw it. Ef- 
forts of religious pressure groups to 
suppress academic freedom, he 
warned, did far more harm to re- 
ligion than to sciences, “for thereby 
suspicions are widely spread, espec- 
ially among open-minded young 
men, that the accepted Christian 
system demands a concealment of 
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truth, with the persecution of hon- 
est investigators, and must therefore 
be false.” 

In the 90's, with the growth of 
industrialization, social and eco- 
nomic questions began to cause the 
most trouble. President Harper at 
the new University of Chicago stood 
ready to defend freedom of sci- 
ence and religious teaching but was 
caught off guard by the demand 
that he dismiss an economist for 
criticizing the practices of the Pull- 
man Company, whose founder was 
one of Chicago’s leading citizens. 
From then until our own day 
schools and colleges have been 
under attack for their teachings on 
race relations, slum clearance, labor 
problems, security legislation, pub- 
lic ownership or even control of 
utilities, regulation of industry, and 
any other social or economic ques- 
tion the community feels strongly 
about. 

In the 1920's religious groups 
again attacked the teaching of evo- 
lution, this time in the lower schools 
too. Books were banned, or muti- 
lated by having the pages on evo- 
lution cut out. Teachers were cowed 
into avoiding any mention of the 
doctrine and some state laws for- 
bade its discussion. 


TEACHERS AND “PATRIOTISM” 


An extreme brand of patriotism 
also took possession of us in those 
years. The schools were attacked by 
the American Legion and_ the 
D.A.R. Teachers were dismissed for 
not distorting history ‘‘patriotically” 
to show that Britain had been sole- 


ly to blame for the American Revo- 
lution and our other disagreements 
with it. Eminent historians, faced 
with the blacklisting of their books, 
changed them to please the politi- 
cians. In the 30’s books were con- 
demned because Catholics or Jews 
did not like their contents. 

After World War I, a “red scare” 
developed. Loyalty tests were im- 
posed. Powerful forces sought to 
brand: as “radical” and hence as 
“disloyal” all unorthodox opinions. 
When the hysteria had died out, 
laws setting up loyalty tests were re- 
pealed, but sheets like the Hearst 
papers and the Chicago Tribune con- 
tinued to attack democratic free- 
doms in the schools and colleges. 
Then as the 20’s passed into the 
30’s fewer and fewer people sup- 
ported their campaign. 

THE DANGER TODAY 

In many respects the present at- 
tacks are the same old story set in 
another period of tension. But this 
time the danger is greater for sev- 
eral reasons: 

1. The panic is more acute than 
usual; one is reminded of the hys- 
teria in Salem in the 1690's. 

2. The problem of political dis- 
sent at home has got mixed up with 
the threat to powerful churches 
abroad and to the spiritual values 
of religious people generally. 

3. One group of the politically 
unorthodox is closely allied to a 
hostile foreign nation; in conse- 
quence we confuse military danger 
from without with the small group 
at home who, insofar as they are 
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foreign agents, can be handled 
under existing laws and insofar as 
they are propagandists, are failing 
miserably. 

4. Loyalty checks, purges, and 
accusations by the national govern- 
ment are something new to the 
American way; government attacks 
on free education are more dan- 
gerous to our freedom than the at- 
tacks of local and unofficial pressure 
groups in other crises have ever 
been. 

5. The abandonment of tradi- 
tional Anglo-American and demo- 
cratic safeguards of freedom makes 
its defense more difficult than ever 
before. Judicial proceedings—the 
right to a fair hearing, to defense 
counsel, to confront accusers, to 
cross-examine witnesses—are too 


often denied teachers. The age-old 


doctrine that a man is innocent until 
proved guilty seems no longer to 
hold. 

6. The effect of attacks and 
penalties has been to cow teachers 
and students alike until they are 
afraid to express opinions, to teach 
the truth, or to join organizations of 
their choosing, even soundly demo- 
cratic ones. 

7. Liberalism, to which democ- 
racy and freedom of the mind have 
been ticd, has become negative; it 
has lost the drive and force that led 
to progress in the 19th century. 

8. Many Americans have lost 
their faith in democracy and in the 
power of truth to overcome error. 
Without faith in democracy, they 
turn easily to the suppressions used 
by totalitarianism. We need leaders 


who can defend freedom and win 
others to defend it, men like Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Louis Brandeis. 


THE NEED TODAY 


Because teachers are afraid to ex- 
plore new ideas and to teach stu- 
dents the unrestricted truth, the 
schools are losing their capacity to 
turn out citizens capable of con- 
sidering all ideas and sifting the 
false from the true. When students 
meet communism and other danger- 
ous ideas later in life, they will not 
have been fitted, as only free 
schools could fit them, to detect and 
combat false ideas. They need to 
hear communism debated and learn 
its fallacies. 

The effort to control thought is 
making students indifferent, fearful, 
cynical. At home and abroad there 
is a growing suspicion that demo- 
cratic principles cannot be sound or 
they would not have to be imposed 
on youth by force in the land where 
democracy has flourished most glori- 
ously. 

We need, then, to nourish our 
freedom at its roots. 

We need to remember that this 
freedom of teacher and student 
from fear or compulsion is particu- 
larly important to our society in 
time of crisis if wise policies are to 
be formulated. 

We need above all to realize that 
schools and _ universities whose 
teachers are still free are superbly 
meeting the challenge of commun- 
ism in the only way it can be effec- 
tively met—through free discus- 
sion. e 





The Follow-Through Is Important 


The Responsibility of the School for 
Health Appraisal 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


dee term “health appraisal,’’ as 
used today, includes not only the 
physician’s examination but also all 
the procedures used and all the in- 
formation obtained concerning the 
total health status of the child. The 
importance of the health appraisal 
to education must be obvious to all 
educators. Not to discover children 
with physical defects and emotional 
problems in the earliest stages will 
result in the progressive develop- 
ment of physical disabilities and 
maladjustments in tens of thousands 
of our children. 

Health in Schools, the 20th year- 
book of the American Association 
of School Administrators (1951), 
has outlined the aims of health ap- 
praisal as follows: 


1. To identify pupils in need of medi- 
cal or dental treatment. 

2. To identify pupils who have prob- 
lems relating to nutrition. 

3. To identify pupils who are poorly 
adjusted and in need of special attention 
at school or of treatment by a psychiatrist 
or a child guidance clinic. 

4. To measure the growth of pupils 
and to assist them in attaining optimum 
growth. 

5. To identify pupils with nonremedi- 
able defects who may require modified 
programs of education; for example, 
the crippled, partially sighted, hard of 
hearing, mentally retarded, and those 
with speech defects. 

6. To identify pupils who need a 
more thorough examination than is 
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usually provided at school; for example, 
X-fay examination, examination by a 
specialist, or laboratory examination of 
one kind or another. 

7. To identify pupils who may be 
cared for best apart from the regular 
school siuation; for example, the blind, 
deaf, and tubercular. 

Appraisals show that in an aver- 
age school with 700 pupils, 10 or 12, 
have heart disease, 20 or more have 
impaired hearing, five or six need 
lip reading, 50 or 60 have visual 
defects, 50 to 95 percent have den-: 
tal disease, 30 or 40 have serious 
problems of emotional maladjust- 
ment. If it’s a high school in an 
underprivileged area, possibly two 
have active tuberculosis. Many have 
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malnutrition and poor posture due 
to chronic fatigue and poor eating 
habits. 


ONLY THE FIRST STEP 


But health appraisal is only the 
first step. Without health counsel- 
ing and guidance, health appraisal 
is largely a waste of public funds. 
The heart of live functioning health 
education is the counseling and 
guidance which bring about new at- 
titudes and improved health habits. 
It is the force behind health ap- 
praisal which results in action. 

Although health appraisal and 
guidance are important school re- 
sponsibilities, they are also com- 
munity responsibilities. The school 
health program depends on com- 
munity support and understanding 
for its very existence and on the 
practicing medical and dental pro- 
fession for those diagnostic and 
treatment services. which are not 
within the province of the school to 
render. 

The health examination—that 
part of health appraisal conducted 
by physicians and dentists—involves 
also the cooperation of pupil, 
parents, teachers, nurse, psycholog- 
ist or guidance counselor, and 
others. The pattern for its conduct 
should be acceptable to the agencies 
and professions concerned, should 
be educationally and medically 
sound, and should agree with the 
custom and tradition of the com- 
munity. At the least, education, 
medicine, dentistry and public 
health should plan together in de- 
termining the objective and scope 


of the examination, who should per- 
form it and where it should be 
performed, the number of pupils to 
be examined per hour, channels for 
the referral of discovered defects, 
methods for paying professional 
personnel, and other controversial 
matters. The health examination 
supports the objectives of health 
appraisal to greatest advantage 
when it permits an intimate rela- 
tionship between the student, his 
family, and the family medical ad- 
viser. 

It is suggested, when physicians 
are employed, it be for a specified 
amount of service rather than a per 
capita fee for each examination. 
The compensation should be suffi- 
cient to attract capable individuals 
who have a real interest in school 
health and the health of children. 

Students should have a minimum 
of four medical examinations—one 
at school entrance, one in the inter- 
mediate grades, one at the beginning 
of adolescence, and one before leav- 
ing high school. Additional exam- 
inations may be arranged if money, 
time, and personnel permit; but 
quality should not be sacrificed for 
frequent complete coverage. 

Pupils participating in strenuous 
athletics, whether in a class program 
or in interscholastic or intramural 
activities, should have the protection 
afforded by a seasonal, or at least an 
annual, medical examination. This 
is best obtained from the pupil's 
private physician, but where this 
cannot be arranged examinations 
should be conducted by the school 
physician. 
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Ideally, when remediable defects 
are discovered during the health ex- 
amination, all that should be neces- 
sary would be to advise parents of 
the findings, and corrections would 
result almost immediately. However, 
when this does not happen, the 
school has certain responsibilities 
for helping the pupil, through the 
parent, to get the needed correc- 
tion. 


LACK OF TREATMENT 


This responsibility in most school 
systems is usually that of the school 
nurse, although the school doc- 
tor, dentist, dental-hygiene teacher, 
classroom teacher, physical educa- 
tor, and principal all share it. Con- 
ferences plus home visits may be 
necessary to get results. 

A number of studies have been 
made to determine‘ the reasons for 
failure to correct defects. Most of 
them show lack of interest on the 
part of the parents as to the need 
for treatment. Lack of money is the 
next reason, and the pupil’s fear or 
indifference to treatment is the 
third. These three together account 
for 90 percent of reasons for lack 
of treatment. 

Studies also show that, of the un- 
treated defects, about one-half are 
of teeth, one-fourth of tonsils, and 
one-eighth of eyes. In only a little 
over 2 percent of cases was there a 
difference of opinion on the part of 
the family doctor as to the recom- 
mendation of the school physician. 

These findings point to the re- 
sponsibility of the school for a 
follow-through of the health ap- 


praisal to obtain more corrections. 
First, we must endeavor to interest 
sufficiently parents of younger chil- 
dren in being present at the school 
health examination or a conference 
with the physician or nurse. In cases 
where the parent does not come to 
the school then the nurse, or teach- 
er, should contact the parent at 
home. The school must make clear 
to the parent the importance of 
health examinations and the rela- 
tionship of optimum health to the 
intellectual and physical develop- 
ment of the child. 

Very often when there is lack of 
money to pay for the needed correc- 
tion, an interview with the parent 
will help solve the difficulty. Com- 
munity facilities may be suggested 
and explained. Financial aid is 
often available through service 
clubs and charitable organizations. 
With older children, it is largely a 
matter of stressing the need and 
importance of obtaining the correc- 
tion. 

The school’s responsibility may 
be summarized in these words: to 
help every child attain the highest 
possible well being; to see that no 
child is deprived of growth by rea- 
son of physical handicaps, defects, 
or anomalies which might constitute 
an obstacle to growth; to bring 
measures of detection and follow- 
through leading to treatment, cor- 
rection, or other helpful adjust- 
ment; and to guide parents, school 
staff, children, and all others in- 
volved to a greater understanding 
of the important factors related to 
better total health. € 





Is “Progressive” a Naughty Word? 


Progressive Education Today 


FREDERICK L. REDEFER 


In The Educational Forum 


eer has happened to pro- 


gressive education? Has its popu- 
larity. entirely vanished? The wide- 
spread use of the phrase “‘progres- 
sive education” seems to have fallen 
into general disrepute. 

It was John Dewey who predict- 
ed, more than a decade ago, that 
“progressive education”—as a de- 
scriptive phrase—might pass from 
educational literature. He did not 
foresee that some would use it as a 
whipping post, associating it with 
the introduction of communism, 
atheism, unAmericanism, and other 
evils into American schools. Dewey 
had more understanding of culture 
and education and he had more 
common sense than the current 
crop of progressive education witch 
hunters. He believed that the best 
in the movement would be absorbed 
naturally into the larger American 
scene. 

The sources that contributed to 
the beginning of progressive educa- 
tion were varied. So were the edu- 
cational programs varied. Progres- 
sive schools differed. Progres- 
sive educators differed. In the early 
days of the Progressive Education 
Association the founders differed, 
and some were even suspicious of 
the soundness of the others’ view- 
points. Every effort to define ex- 
plicitly ‘‘progressive education” met 
with a splintering that made the 
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definition useless except for the 
writer. 

Nevertheless, there were bonds 
that kept the group together as a 
group and that made the movement 
a distinct something. There was a 
spirit about the movement that 
many of the members felt more 
strongly than a philosophy or a set 
of school practices. During the early 
years, active participants often re- 
ferred to others as having or lack- 
ing the spirit of progressive educa- 
tion. No one defined what this 
spirit was. Many felt it, however. 

There was a youthfulness about 
the movement, a freshness—a will- 
ingness to examine and explore. 
Within the movement, new ideas in 
the culture, in art expressions, new 
discoveries in the sciences of man 
and society found audiences ready 
to listen and some of the audience 
ready to try to build on these ex- 
citing mew concepts, ideas, and 
ways of expression. It gave the 
movement vitality even if not co- 
herence. 
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These very characteristics of pro- 
gressive education—not always 
understood by current critics— 
made it inevitable that what pro- 
gressive education has been would 
be absorbed into the larger educa- 
tional scene. 


IN PRACTICE TODAY 


In spite of the fact that “‘progres- 
sive education” is no longer a popu- 
lar catch phrase in educational cir- 
cles, it has not been torn up by the 
roots. It is part and parcel of 
American education and it is evi- 
dent in most every American school 
—not complete and whole—partial 
but good. 

In those rural schools where read- 
ing lessons now have some relation 
to reality and child experience, there 


is flourishing an emphasis of the 
progressive education movement. In 


the more subject-bound schools 
where teachers in classrooms make 
allowances for individual differ- 
ences in learning, interest, and pur- 
pose, progressive education still 
lives. In the classrooms of the more 
privileged suburban community 
where equipment is available and 
time is allotted for creative experi- 
mentation one can see the progeny 
of earlier progressive education 
ideas. 

There are no schools in the 
United States today that have not 
profited to some degree from the 
progressive education movement. 
Progressive practices are a part of 
the warp and woof of schools— 
practices that once were labelled 
“progressive education.” 


In elementary schools over the 
country one can see many progres- 
sive education practices. In all 
schools one can see some, in some 
schools more than in others. The 
attractive classrooms, the good hu- 
man friendly relations between 
teachers and children, the richness’ 
of the learning experiences within 
the classtoom, the better use of 
books and the increasing use of 
other tools of learning, the field 
trips, the community excursions— 
there is progressive education. 
While many practices still may be 
on the surface and lack a depth of 
understanding, their widespread 
use, their widespread advocacy in 
all professional associations make 
progressive education not apart 
from but a part of all education. 

In the secondary school the sit- 
uation is not so encouraging al- 
though there are practices now gain- 
ing wider recognition that had their 
origins within the progressive edu- 
cation movement. The ‘‘core curric- 
ulum” in junior- and senior-high 
schools is a direct descendant of the 
progressive education movement of 
the thirties. The effort to under- 
stand adolescent needs and to build 
a school and community program to 
mect these needs—whether you call 
it “‘life adjustment” or ‘‘general 
education” or whether you prefer to 
leave it nameless—these innovations 
of current educational interest stem 
from the progressive education 
movement, 

The general education movement 
on the college level, if tracked back 
to its sources, would wind in and 
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out of the history of progressive 
education. Likewise, the contem- 
porary effort to evaluate educational 
outcomes in terms of objectives has 
similar beginnings. Nor is_ the 


whole ‘group process” interest de- 
void of progressive education ori- 
gins and nourishment. 


ON THE NEGATIVE SIDE 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that in the current scene there are 
former elements missing and there 
have been unfortunate regressions 
among progressive schools and edu- 
cators. All is not well with Ameri- 
can education, and the public exhi- 
bition of criticisms made by persons 
within and without professional 
circles against progressive education 
is discouraging as well as unintel- 
ligent. 

There have been disappointments 
and failures. The promising start 
in improving secondary education 
made under the Eight-Year Study 
has all but disappeared. Many of 
the schools that started out boldly 
in the middle thirties have lost their 
courage and their pioneering spirit. 
The area of evaluation has not made 
strides forward in educational cir- 
cles although there is abroad a 
healthier scepticism of the scientific 
quality and quantity in educational 
measurement that progressives al- 
ways felt. 

What seems to be most missing 
in the educational scene is that 
youthful, zestful, adventuresome 
spirit so frequently associated with 
the progressive movement. Courage 
and boldness have been replaced by 


caution and timidity. Parents are 
not establishing numerous new 
schools to explore new frontiers in 
man’s progress but seem to be see- 
ing safety and security in the tried 
and traditional. Widely heralded 
educational advances do not seem 
equal to the problems faced by 
mankind. But education alone is not 
at fault. 

One of the reasons for this state 
is that education is passing through 
a crisis similar to that of mankind. 
It is no longer adequate for the 
morals and ethics of an individual 
to be high. He is swallowed by the 
group or the nation. The representa- 
tive of any nation to the United 
Nations may have the highest moral 
principles individually but he finds 
himself faced with the fact that his 
nation’s principles are bent by po- 
litical consideration in the interria- 
tional chess board of power poli- 
tics. He finds himself voting for 
colonialism when he personally be- 
lieves it to be an evil and he ra- 
tionalizes his vote by political rea- 
soning. He finds himself voting 
against people when he would be 
voting against a government. A 
problem before mankind is the crea- 
tion of national moral principles 
because individual principles are no 
longer adequate administratively. 

So, too, in education. Many pro- 
gressive educators have high moral 


‘principles but the translation of 


such principles into group or school 
principles involves a difficult tran- 
sition. There was a time when the 
progressive education movement 
had many enthusiastic supporters 
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who believed they saw in education 
the chance to reform the world in 
small ways. They talked of directing 
social change; they dreamt of better 
worlds through education. They re- 
flected the desires and dreams of a 
nation in a depression when it was 
necessary to so plan and to so dream 
to sustain the spirit. 

But when the movement entered 
the social action field, splintering 
action occurred in violent propor- 
tions. The progressive education 
movement faltered and fell away 
when faced with group social ac- 
tion. The progressive education 
movement has not recovered from 
this explosion and some of its 
critics stopped thinking at that 
point. Educators have not solved 
this problem of group morals, na- 
tional ethics, international princi- 


For Good Human Relations 


ples. Neither has the world. Per- 
haps, this day awaits joint action by 
world and education. 

The present status of progressive 
education is bound up with that of 
American education. They are inti- 
mately related, for progressive edu- 
cation cannot be destroyed without 
destroying education itself in the 
American school system. This fact 
some of the opponents of demo- 
cratic education know. This fact 
some of the progressive education 
witch hunters know. This fact some 
educators are beginning to realize. 

The phrase “progressive educa- 
tion” may pass out of usage, but 
the spirit behind the movement, its 
courage and conviction, is very 
much needed and must reappear if 
American education is to play any 
part in man’s progress. e 


Dr. Millie C. Almy of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in a recent address listed six ways for teachers to 
develop good human relations with pupils. 

1. See pupils as people and not as so many statistics. A 
child’s interest in school is conditioned by the personal 
attention and consideration the teacher gives him. 

2. Use a “judicious supply of developmental rope.” This 


requires the ability to gauge subject matter to the pupils’ 
power to cope with it. 

3. Face-saving for the pupil is a necessity, not a luxury. 
Problems should be handled on a personal basis, rather 
than exposing the children to public ridicule and scorn. 

4. Recognize that “hidden feelings are often dynamite” 
on both the part of the teachers and the pupils. 

5. See that there is classroom time for learning what is 
important—that which has personal meaning for pupils. 

6. Consider parents as partners in education, not as 
potential enemies. 





A Waste of Time and Effort? 


Educational Research and Its Dissemination 


Loaz W. JOHNSON 


In Educational Leadership 


go a certain extent all progress 
depends on research. This research 
may be done formally, that is, by 
carefully and scientifically collect- 
ing, Organizing, and interpreting a 
mass of data, or informally, that is, 
by personal observations. Ordinar- 
ily, the more formal the research, 
the more apt it is to provide sound 
guides for improvement. However, 
for several reasons, it does not fol- 
low that, in the field of education, 
the most scientifically executed re- 
search always promotes progress. 

It is true that research procedures 
in education have been greatly re- 
fined during the past half century. 
It is also true that much progress in 
education can be attributed to the 
findings of research. On the other 
hand, the indications are that far 
more time and effort have been 
wasted on research in education 
than in any other endeavor. Espec- 
ially is this true with respect to im- 
plementation of research, since a 
relatively small percent of the find- 
ings is ever used either directly or 
indirectly in the schools. 

There are a number of reasons 
why much of our technically good 
research is noneffective in that the 
results are not utilized to promote 
educational progress. Surely the 
deep chasm between research work- 
ers and administrators who control 
the implementation of research 
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findings is one very important fac- 
tor. A rather extensive study of this 
problem was made by the writer 
and was reported at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association in 
1949. 

A majority of the administrators 
then reporting to this writer said 
that they were not satisfied with 
what research workers were con- 
tributing to help them improve 
their school programs. They con- 
sidered research reports too formal 
and foreign for practical application 
in ordinary school situations. Ac- 
cording to these administrators, 
most educational research is done 
under ideal or unique conditions 
which make the findings of little 
value to the ordinary school ad- 
ministrators. Yet, a large majority 
of the administrators responding 
agreed that research workers were 
providing some needed information 
on educational problems, but that 
administrators were not utilizing the 
findings extensively. 

In answer to the request that ad- 
ministrators list titles of three or 
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more research reports which they 
had read during the past year, the 
gleanings were rather scant. Al- 
most half of those reporting made 
no entry under this item. No ad- 
ministrator listed as many as three 
bonafide research reports. 

The reports indicated that ad- 
ministrators were doing very little 
toward implementing research find- 
ings in their schools. In fact, the 
data showed that only 23 percent 
of these administrators had set up 
any kind of procedure at all for 
utilizing the findings of research in 
their school programs. 


WHAT ADMINISTRATORS WANT 


Although the reports indicated 
that administrators were not too fa- 
miliar with research reports, they 


seemed to know exactly what they 
wanted from research workers. They 
were not interested in having 
“counting research” reports or mill- 
run master or doctor theses. They 
wanted brief, simple reports in non- 
technical language which the lay- 
man or, at least, the ordinary teach- 
er could understand. These reports 
should be grouped by topics or sub- 
jects or by school divisions each 
year and should be accompanied by 
interpretations and recommenda- 
tions by experts on the topics or 
problems under consideration. Sev- 
eral requests were made for a hand- 
book of research reports and a 
catalog of recommended. practices 
resulting from conclusive research. 
This study and results of other in- 
quiries made several years ago, 
when there was a special effort to 


promote greater utilization of re- 
search, certainly indicate that there 
has been a great deal of wasted ef- 
fort and lost motion in research in 
education. More recent literature 
and comments by administrators in 
local, state, and national conferences 
indicate there has been some, but 
very little, improvement in the past 
few years. Many of the administra- 
tors who are responsible for imple- 
menting research still insist that 
the reports are too cumbersome, in- 
volved, and foreign to be usable. Of 
course, there are exceptions, but 
many of them insist: ‘““We still de- 
pend on bull sessions with our 
neighboring administrators for new 
ideas.” 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


Fortunately, however, there are 
signs of changes which carry po- 
tentials for extensive and rapid im- 
provement in both conducting and 
implementing research in education. 

When the author’s report on 
“What Administrators Want and 
Will Use from Research Workers” 
was given before a group of re- 
search experts in 1949 the response 
was spontaneous: ‘The administra- 
tors don’t want much, do they? Sup- 
pose they would like for us to go 
into their schools and show them 
exactly how to do things?” After a 
pause someone drawled out: ‘Then 
they won’t do anything about it.” 

Probably not realizing it, these 
research people facetiously recom- 
mended something which seems to 
be vital to the implementation of 
research, namely, putting research 
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personnel where the research is to 
be implemented. This encouraging 
movement is on a rapid increase. 
Research divisions in state depart- 
ments of education are being ex- 
panded. More and more research 
workers are being added to the per- 
sonnel in county offices of education 
and in city and district school sys- 
tems. In order to attain the ultimate 
in desired results, however, the 


services of these research workers in 
the various school units must be 
carefully coordinated. 


NEED CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 


If the findings of research are 
to be used most extensively and 
effectively in our schools, it will be 
necessary for the supervisors and 
consultants who work out from the 
county and state offices to change 
their attitude toward research. They 
need to learn more about the tech- 
niques of research both to improve 
their own methods and procedures 
and to be able to advise intelligent- 
ly with teachers and administrators 
in utilizing the results of research 
studies. 

As the administrator is the key 
person in implementing research, 
the national program for improving 
school administrative personnel is a 
most promising movement. The 
studies now being made by admin- 
istrators, their concern for develop- 
ing schedules of routine matters, 
and their search for a sound proce- 
dure to delegate responsibilities to 
other personnel to save more time 
for themselves to devote to the edu- 
cational program provide an excel- 
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lent opening for research to receive 
its deserved consideration. As this 
movement filters down to the thous- 
ands of smaller school systems, it is 
hoped the administrators will give 
research a reasonable share of time 
and attention. 

In order to promote more and 
better implementation of research 
findings, rapid increase in the num- 
ber of research-action programs is 
recommended. This type of pro- 
gram, as described by J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, in Improving Educa- 
tional Research, 1948 Official Re- 
port, American Educational Re- 
search Association, would require 
the research technician to become 
familiar with the conditions under 
which the research was being done 
and would enable the administrator 
to direct research at the problems 
confronting him. This arrangement 
would enable the research worker to 
concentrate on practical and pertin- 
ent school problems and would 
make it imperative for administra- 
tors to become better acquainted 
with research findings and to use 
these findings immediately and more 
extensively. 

In support of this type of re- 
search programs, Kenneth D. Benne 
has said, “Research in the whole hu- 
man relations field, including edu- 
cation, is a joint responsibility of 
research and action agencies in col- 
laboration. Processes of application 
cannot be separated from the form- 
ulation and development of research 
generalizations, if the latter are to 
get any adequate testing and eval- 
uation.” e 





Is Popular Demand or Coercion More Important? 


College-Entrance Language Requirements 
and the High Schools 


THORNTON C. BLAYNE and WALTER V. KAULFERS 


In The Modern Language Journal 


Since the teaching of foreign 
languages in American secondary 
schools owes its origin primarily to 
college-entrance requirements, any 
change in them has always had a 
significant effect on enrolments and 
curriculum and instruction at the 
high-school level. Only where 
schools have been able to find a 
broader rooting for their programs 
have they succeeded in maintaining 
—and sometimes even increasing— 
enrolments, despite the losses that 
changes in college policies were 
simultaneously producing in neigh- 
boring communities. 

During the last 15 years, require- 
ments have been modified so drasti- 
cally that hardly a third of the in- 
stitutions which formerly demanded 
at least two years of language work 
for admission make this require- 
ment today. Even medical schools, 
which formerly gave strong support 
to French, German, and Latin have 
noticeably relaxed their entrance 
requirements. During this same 
period, foreign language enrolments 
in high schools have decreased 39 
percent, or roughly 3 percent per 
year. 

The end is not in sight. Just re- 
cently the foreign language require- 
ment was abolished—even for col- 
lege graduation—in many state col- 
leges on the West Coast, and in 
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such leading universities of the 
Midwest as the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Although the desirability of lan- 
guage study, as an elective, is daily 
becoming apparent to more people, 
it is unlikely that the demand will 
become strong enough to reestablish 
blanket requirements in the imme- 
diate future. The American people 
are almost convinced that in case of 
necessity the Army can teach lan- 
guages more effectively than either 
the college or the high school. In 
any case, many people in positions 
of leadership point to the millions 
of bilingual and recently naturalized 
Americans who, they feel sure, can 
easily be persuaded to serve their 
adopted country as interpreters or 
translators in any crisis. “Besides,” 
they say, “the languages that are 
likely to be needed most, such as 
the Slavic, Oriental, and Near-East- 
ern, are rarely taught in our schools 
and colleges anyway.” 
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While none of these arguments is 
incontestible, the time required to 
convince people of their limitations 
is seldom available. For this reason, 
a nation-wide reversal of the trend 
is not predictable for the foreseeable 
future. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


For the high schools, this means 
that a broader and deeper rooting 
for the languages in popular interest 
rather than in academic require- 
ments must be found. Henceforth, 
the strength of the foreign language 
curriculum in secondary education is 
likely to depend far more on popu- 
lar demand from below than on 
coercion from above. Although the 
means for meeting this challenge 
successfully have already been dem- 
onstrated by many schools, includ- 
ing those which participated in the 
well-known Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation from 1937 to 1940, 
the adoption of measures adequate 
to the need has been neither so 
rapid nor so widespread as it should 
be. 

To some extent the delay in re- 
converting the foreign language cur- 
riculum is attributable to the slow- 
ness with which teacher-training in- 
stitutions—especially the universi- 
ties—have been willing to modify 
their courses to make them more im- 
mediately serviceable to new teach- 
ers. For this reason the resolution of 
the Central States Modern Language 
Association, passed in 1949, de- 
serves more attention than it has 
so far received. It urges a differen- 
tiation of foreign language require- 


ments for college graduation as fav- 
orable to prospective teachers as 
most offerings now are to majors in- 
terested in taking a doctor’s degree 
in philosophy or the history of lit- 
erature. 

It is doubtful, however, if even 
these changes will adequately serve 
the new status of the languages 
in secondary education. Although 
many students will enroll in high- 
school classes merely as electives, a 
considerable number may later wish 
to continue their work in college. 
To date, no safe way has been 
found for predicting several years 
in advance what their futures will 
be, nor even what college or uni- 
versity they will enter. If the high 
school plays safe and offers only a 
predominantly college-preparatory 
course, the losses in enrolments at 
the end of each semester will keep 
the languages on a precarious defen- 
sive. It is significant, also, that over 
40 percent of the students drop out 
of school entirely by the end of the 
second year. 

It should be obvious that any so- 
lution, such as grouping students 
into college-preparatory and non- 
college-preparatory classes would, 
even if a reliable basis for predic- 
tion existed, be wholly impractical 
in any but the very large city high 
schools—and then only in those 
languages, like Spanish, which cur- 
rently enjoy large beginning enrol- 
ments. 

The conscientious teacher in the 
smaller high school can often dis- 
cover pupils who have the ability 
to do college-preparatory work as 
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well as the means and declared in- 
tent to enter a university. Even here, 
however, uncertainties constantly be- 
set his work. : 
What college or university will 
his students enter? A change of de- 
cision may occur even after gradua- 
tion. Yet to prepare people for col- 
lege in general is almost futile in 
view of the wide differences in 
methods and standards prevailing 
from institution to institution. 
Again, how soon will the student 
be able to continue in college the 
language he began as a teen-ager? 
The college-preparatory student nor- 
mally has at least two years to for- 
get his work before he enters college 
—many more years if he is a young 
man subject to the draft. Rather 
than compete with ‘‘college-wise”’ 
students who completed the ele- 
mentary course only a short time 


ago, he joins the ranks of the many 
who now prefer to start over in a 
new language in college. Scarcely 
three students in a beginning class 
of 35 ordinarily continue in college 
in the same language which they 
began in high school. 

Since the high-school teacher has 
no control over the student after he 
has left his classes, the solution to 
this problem rests more with the 
college and university than with the 
secondary school. One basic princi- 
ple is important—that of ‘finding 
good students wherever they are 
and helping them to go where they 
wish to be.” A wider implementa- 
tion of this policy in institutions of 
higher learning would go far to- 
ward untying some of the knotty 
problems associated with “‘college- 
entrance requirements and the high 
schools.”’ * 


“of tie Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1948-50, discloses that the total enrolment in foreign lan- 
guage courses today is 22 percent of the total enrolment 
of all pupils in grades 9 through 12. This is quite a de- 
crease from 1910 when 82.3 percent of the high-school 
pupils were taking foreign language. 

Latin lead the field in 1910 with an enrolment of 49 
percent of the pupils. Today it is in second place. Spanish, 
which has reported enrolment increases in each succeeding 
study since it first appeared in the historical table in 1910, 
surpassed Latin in 1949 as the foreign language pursued by 
the largest number of pupils. French was third, followed 
by German. 

The percentage of pupils enrolled in Latin dropped from 
16 in 1934 to 7.8 in 1949. During the same period enrol- 
ments in French declined from 10.9 to 4.7 percent, and 
those in German from 2.4 to 0.8 percent. Enrolments in 
Spanish during this period increased from 6.2 percent to 

- 8.2 percent. 





A Unifying Force Rather Than a Social Institution 


The Community School Defined 


PAUL R. HANNA and RosBert A. NASLUND 


In The Community School 


2 ECENT years have brought 
profound changes in the ways of 
living in our modern world. These 
changes are the result of many 
forces—social, political, and eco- 
nomic. Not the least important 
among these forces is education. 
Education has been a great leav- 
ening agent which, in the short span 
of a half-dozen generations, has en- 
abled man to develop the tools and 
techniques whereby the material 
basis of the “good life” for all has 
become a possibility. These very de- 
velopments, however, have resulted 
in a one-sided evolution of society 
so that today we face many prob- 
lems of social organization and con- 
trol stemming in large measure 
from the ever-increasing gap be- 
tween tremendous technological ad- 
vances and the comparatively slight 
contemporaneous progress in social 
arrangements. It is to this new 
problem of cultural imbalance that 
the attention of education is being 
increasingly directed. It is in this 
new setting that the community- 
school concept has been developing 
new emphases in recent years. 
Today education is conceived of 
as having a dynamic role in hu- 
man living and the school is being 
viewed increasingly as a positive 
and immediate force in helping to 
initiate, implement, and give di- 
rection to community efforts to im- 
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prove living. In the thinking of 
many individuals, both educators 
and laymen alike, education is seen 
as a vitally important tool of the 
community whereby life in all its 
aspects is made better for all who 
live there. 

The community-school concept is 
developing with different emphases 
or trends, each illustrating a differ- 
ent way of using the community 
and its resources in the instructional 
program. But each, directly or in- 
directly, reveals concern for im- 
provement of community living. 

Some kind and degree of school- 
community interaction is a charac- 
teristic of their programs. The role 
of education is seen to be more than 
intellectual training. The school is 
viewed as an agency for helping to 
give direction to community growth 
and improvement. Of necessity, the 
curriculum of the community school 
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is flexible and changing in the light 
of community demands. Education 
is a total community concern, en- 
listing the services of all citizens as 
they are needed and can contribute. 

In view of the variety of pro- 
grams offered by community schools 
of the present day and of the as- 
sumptions which are believed to be 
fundamental in current conceptions 
of the nature and functions of these 
schools, it is possible to formulate a 
definition which is universal in 
scope and adaptable to any social, 
economic, or political setting. The 
following definition is offered with 
this thought in mind. 

A community school is a school 
which has concerns beyond the 
training of literate, ‘‘right-minded,” 
and economically efficient citizens 
who reflect the values and processes 
of a particular social, economic, or 
political setting. In addition to these 
basic educational tasks, it is directly 
concerned with improving all as- 
pects of living in the community in 
all the broad meaning of that con- 
cept in the local, state, regional, 
national, or international commun- 
ity. To attain that end, the com- 
munity school is consciously used by 
the people of the community. Its 
curriculum reflects planning to meet 
the discovered needs of the com- 
munity with changes in emphases as 
circumstances indicate. Its buildings 
and physical facilities are at once a 
center for both youth and adults 
who together are actively engaged 
in analyzing problems suggested by 
the needs of the community and in 
formulating and exploring possible 


solutions to these problems. Finally, 
the community school is concerned 
that the people put solutions into 
operation to the end that living is 
improved and enriched for the indi- 
vidual and the community. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF SCHOOL 


Examination of this definition 
points up the fact that the com- 
munity school is a different kind of 
school. The proponents of the com- 
munity school believe that the task 
of education is much broader than 
its usually accepted role. The com- 
munity school is viewed as a vital, 
dynamic force in the direct attack 
on the problems of communities as 
well as on the needs and problems 
of individuals. 

The community and the school 
are not content to wait for “educa- 
tional products” to give attention to 
those needs at some future time 
after leaving school. The problems 
of a community and its individuals 
are the focus of the important por- 
tion of the education of youth. The 
real, here-and-now problems of the 
community give purpose and direc- 
tion to the efforts of pupils and the 
school. In the community school the 
emphasis of study is on problems 
and needs rather than about them. 

Important in the definition also 
is the concept of using the school. 
There seems little room for doubt 
that we as a society do use the 
school for the promotion of social 
aims. Even a superficial examination 
of our present school system makes 
clear the fact that, as a people, we 
determine what our schools shall 
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teach. Many instances of curriculum 
change are readily apparent when 
we compare present-day education 
with that of a generation ago. The 
concept involved in the definition 
is that such change or modification 
is not accidental but rather that it is 
a conscious recognition of the fact 
that education is an important tool 
for the improvement of living. 

Of equal importance is the point 
that such conscious use of the school 
must be a fotal-community use 
rather than use by a minority group. 
In the democratic tradition, a minor- 
ity may work to achieve its ends, but 
such ends will not be implemented 
in the community school until such 
time as the people of the commu- 
nity as a group so desire. 


MEANING OF “COMMUNITY” 


Of very great importance in the 
definition of the community school 
is the meaning of the term “com- 
munity.”” The term has become so 
ambiguous in modern usage that 
one cannot be sure that any two 
people are employing it in the same 
sense. It is possible to list many 
kinds of arrangements in modern 
life in which a community of inter- 
est holds individuals in some sort 
of group relationship—geographic, 
economic, or political, to name but 
a few. However, even when used in 
such a manner, “community” still 
is an ambiguous term since there are 
many crosscurrents of interest with- 
in any one of the various groups 
which make it extremely doubtful 
that any real community exists even 
within such restricted areas. 


As one pursues the implications 
of what seemingly is inherent in 
the variable connotation of com- 
munity, the inference might be 
drawn that our modern society has 
made impossible any kind of a true 
community. It would appear that a 
community, realistically conceived, 
could exist only in a relatively sim- 
ple culture where all lived in close 
proximity and where all were en- 
gaged in common pursuits. Even 
such a simple culture, however, 
must have differences within itself 
which are only lesser in degree than 
those found in our society. But sim- 
plicity or complexity of life and 
likenesses or differences in political 
or economic interests are not enough 
either to insure community living or 
to make it impossible. The unifying 
factor must be sought in other di- 
rections. 

It was John Dewey who empha- 
sized the fact that community life 
depends primarily on communica- 
tion between men and acceptance of 
common ideals. According to 
Dewey, community boundaries are 
set by the limits of communication 
facilities. In simple cultures without 
tools and machines, the geographi- 
cal setting was restricted. With the 
advent of modern means of com- 
munication and transportation, com- 
munity boundaries have been ex- 
panded repeatedly to make possible 
a series of concentric-circle com- 
munities in which the world com- 
munity is represented by the outer 
circle. 

Acceptance of this point of view 
makes clear that a community school 
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may be a member, at one and the 
same time, of a local community 
such as a neighborhood or town, a 
state community, a regional com- 
munity such as Pacific Northwest, a 
national community, and a world 
community as illustrated by the 
United Nations. As a member of 
each of these wider communities, 
the community school is concerned 
with the needs and problems com- 
mon or peculiar to each and con- 
tributes to their solution as it is able. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum of the community 
school is oriented to the needs and 
problems of the communities of 
which it is a part as well as to the 
needs of individuals in these com- 
munities. Local problems will nat- 
urally receive greatest attention, but 
the curriculum incorporates the 
needs of all communities and directs 
its efforts toward contributing to 
their solution. As old problems are 
solved or new ones found, the cur- 
riculum is revised. As the interests 
of any one of the communities of 
which the community school is a 
part become paramount, the curricu- 
lum reflects a change in emphasis in 
this regard. The curriculum is a 
dynamic, evolving framework with 
particular content and experiences 
chosen in the light of the needs of 
individuals and communities. 

The community school serves all, 
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adults as well as children and youth. 
Its buildings, grounds, special fa- 
cilities, and equipment are used by 
the total community. The needs of 
children and youth are studied, and 
a program to meet them is provided. 
The needs of adults are discovered, 
and provision is made for meeting 
them through a carefully designed 
program of adult-education services. 

Beyond these functions, however, 
the school is a center where children 
and youth become partners with 
adults in discovering community 
needs and problems, in analyzing 
them, in exploring and formulating 
possible solutions to them, and in 
applying the results of these coop- 
erative efforts so that community 
living is improved. Thus, the com- 
munity school is a unifying force 
of the community rather than mere- 
ly a social institution in the com- 
munity. 

The community school, then, in- 
cludes all the desirable concerns of 
the traditional school with its em- 
phasis on content. It recognizes the 
value and necessity for studying the 
needs and capacities of individuals 
as guides in the teaching-learning 
process. But, in its fullest develop- 
ment, the community school goes 
beyond these concerns in the belief 
that the school should function di- 
rectly in the improvement of living 
in all the various communities of 
which it is a member. e 


:™ price of education is substantial—but not a thou- 
sandth part of the price of ignorance-—Frank Abrams, 
chairman of the board, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 





The Principal Job in Organizing 


Supplies and Work Space for 
Good Teaching 


MARION ROCKWooD 


In The National Elementary Principal 


-HE schools of today need a 
wide variety of materials to carry on 
their programs. One of the most 
important responsibilities that falls 
in the lap of the elementary-school 
principal is that of helping equip 
his school with interesting, stimu- 
lating, and educationally valuable 
instructional materials. Hand in 


hand with this responsibility is that 
of organizing equipment so that 
(1) it is easily available and acces- 
sible to teachers and children; (2) 
records are kept for purposes of 


reordering, for knowing what is on 
hand, and for receiving and dis- 
tributing the equipment shared by 
the‘ various school groups. 

The principal has a major respon- 
sibility for the library, the health 
room, the auditorium, the cafeteria, 
the music room, and the general 
offices. He also has responsibility for 
providing storage facilities for sup- 
plies needed in classroom instruc- 
tion—from crayons and thumbtacks 
to paper cutters and movie projec- 
tors. These, too, must be “organ- 
ized” if teachers and children are to 
have at hand the materials needed 
for their work programs. 

The problem today is how to use 
to advantage the facilities of newer 
buildings, and how to adapt the 
older buildings to include places 
for the specialized services—library, 
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cafeteria, health room—and for 
storage and work space. In both the 
old and the new buildings, we need 
to plan to provide for work areas 
themselves as well as for the equip- 
ment to put into the work areas. 
When the school system pro- 
vides the services of a nurse, a 
psychologist, a speech teacher, and/ 
or others in specialized fields, hous- 
ing facilities are necessary. To find 
the space in an overcrowded older 
building may be a difficult matter. 
In one building I know about, a 
small room was constructed at the 
end of a dead-end corridor. This 
room is large enough for a teacher 
to work with one or two persons. 
In another building, a dressing 
room off the auditorium stage has 
been outfitted as the school health 
room. When it is not needed for 
health purposes, it doubles as a con- 
ference room. Equipment is such 
that the room is still useful for its 
original purpose as a dressing room. 
In still other buildings, it has been 
noted that corridors, when wide 
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enough and quiet enough, can be 
used for special help tosmall groups. 
By so making use of all the out-of- 
the-way and unusual areas of a 
building, space may be provided for 
the many desirable services offered 
to our schools. 

Very often, it isn’t more material 
that we need in order to do a better 
job of instruction, it is accessibility 
of what is already in the building. 
This calls for good organization—a 
responsibility of the principal—but 
the understanding cooperation of 
the teaching staff is extremely im- 
portant. A schedule fully under- 
stood and adhered to by the staff is 
essential for a smooth-running pro- 
gram. It is essential, too, that fire 
regulations, as they affect storage of 
supplies, be understood and follow- 
ed in planning for and using stor- 
age space. 

When central storage rooms large 
enough to accommodate all the ma- 
terials in a building are provided, 
the equipment problem is somewhat 
simplified. When that is not the 
case, the problem is complicated for 
the principal. What types of equip- 
ment, then, can be stored in the 
scattered areas of the building? 
Racks for rolls of paper, lumber 
racks, tool carts, wide shelves for 
large paper, a map and globe center, 
a cabinet for paints, a center for 
audio-visual equipment—these are 
some of the types of necessities that 


lend themselves to widely scattered 
storage areas. 

Another phase of supplying a 
building has to do with providing 
suitable working areas for children. 
Work space for several committees 
in a Class calls for skillful planning 
to void interference among the 
groups. As has been mentioned be- 
fore, corridors can be used for cer- 
tain types, of work areas. Although 
fire regulations prohibit furniture- 
type equipment from being used in 
halls, large bulletin boards have 
been found to supply useful work- 
ing areas for the art-type activity. 
These bulletin boards, being flat 
against the wall and, more import- 
ant, being fastened securely there, 
are not a hazard in fire drills. Audi- 
toriums and all-purpose rooms can 
be supplied with the fundamentals 
for work spaces, also, in case the 
building is especially crowded. Of 
course, the stage is always desirable 
for puppets and all other types of 
dramatization which children en- 
joy. 

If schools are to be adequately 
supplied with instructional materials 
and work space, careful organiza- 
tion is essential. As elementary- 
school principals, we all surely 
agree that ‘The function of organi- 
zation . . . is to provide conditions 
and services which make possible 
the most effective curriculum and 
teaching.” ® 


on free America a street sweeper can become a pro- 
fessor—if he’s willing to make the financial sacrifice — 
Wall Street Journal. 





“Just as Much Fun as Talking” 


A Constructive Approach to the 
Writing Period 


M. Emity GREENAWAY 


In Elementary English 


EING a wholehearted believer 
in the theory that children ‘make 
up stories” as naturally as they eat 
frosted cookies and that something 
is dead wrong when they don't, I 
have been interested during the past 
few months in seeking every pos- 
sible opportunity for first-hand 
study of the various techniques and 
methods being used by elementary- 
school teachers to teach children to 
write. Some of my findings have 
been amazing; some, inspiring; 
some, sickening. 

There was the teacher of a fifth 
grade who taught penmanship and 
writing at the same time! Every 
pupil had to sit straight in his seat, 
left arm resting on the desk holding 
the paper at a prescribed angle, pen 
pointing over the shoulder, making 
scrawls on the paper as the teacher 
chanted, “round, round, round, up, 
down, up, down.” 

After this drill, the children 
copied a short paragraph from the 
teacher’s beautiful script on the 
blackboard. It was the first para- 
graph of the story Lassie, Come 
Home. Still sitting upright like little 
manikins, holding the pen just so, 
the children were told to fill the 
rest of the page with, “What hap- 
pened then?” 

The amazing thing to me was 
that some of the little ones actualiy 
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did keep right on writing a con- 
tinuation of the story. Others just 
sat there, pen in hand, trying to 
think. Still others just sat there, 
bored and restless. If by the end 
of the period any one had not writ- 
ten the rest of the page full, he had 
to do it for homework. This teacher 
says the “children just hate to 
write.” 

There was the teacher who be- 
lieves that children must be “as- 
signed a topic” before they will 
write. She prefers a regular writing 
period with such definite topics as 
“Yesterday's Snow Storm,” ‘My 
Pets,” ‘My Favorite Television 
Program.” She also maintains that 
it is bad practice to let any errors 
in spelling, or punctuation, or sen- 
tence structure, or grammar go by 
without immediate correction. As 
the children struggle with her as- 
signed topics, she goes around the 
room reading over their shoulders, 
making corrections, and being sure 
that “they keep writing about what 
they've been told to write about.” 

There was the fourth-grade teach- 
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er who was having a class in ‘‘prac- 
tical writing.’” He started out all 
right by asking the children how 
they would like to write a letter to 
“Jimmy,” who was out of school 
for an operation. The children were 
delighted with the idea and some 
started right in to write. But, no. 
That was not how it was to be done. 
First the teacher had to make a 
model on the blackboard. Then the 
eager little ones were forced to curb 
their impatience while a pedantic 
discussion went on for 15 minutes 
about how to start and how to finish 
a letter. 

When someone asked if all the 
letters were going to be sent to 
Jimmy, the teacher said, ‘‘No, I'll 
pick out the best one or two and 
send them.” Immediately, three or 
four children stopped writing. One 
boy decided to sharpen everyone's 
pencil. It was now a “writing les- 
son. 
This teacher had squeezed the life 
out of the project by stimulating the 
children to creative activity through 
the suggestion of writing to a class- 
mate and then forcing them to inac- 
tivity while he explained all the 
rules. So much more would have 
been accomplished if the children 
had been given the chance to write 
a ‘group letter,” everybody con- 
tributing a sentence or two. That 
would have been fun. Also it was 
very bad to say only one or two let- 
ters would be sent. Naturally the 
poor writers knew that their letters 
would be eliminated and they lost 
all interest in writing. 

Another teacher in that same 


school expects all the pupils to 
write about the idea he suggests 
and in the form that he assigns: 
letter, report, composition. He 
thinks only “the gifted” can do 
creative writing such as poetry and 
stories and he is sure that they will 
write outside of class if they are 
really “gifted.” 

This teacher has lost sight of the 
objectives of education. Since the 
important thing is child develop- 
ment, and creative writing is selfex- 
pression—an important element in 
child development—any time allow- 
ed the child to write his own 
thoughts and feelings is definitely 
wasted. 

Now let me share more inspiring 
experiences. 

I visited a second-grade class 
whose teacher believes in “socialized 
writing.’”” The class had been on a 
visit to the principal's office. Evi- 
dently it had been a stimulating 
experience and the children were 
excitedly telling the teacher what 
they had seen. She wrote on the 
blackboard exactly what each vol- 
unteer dictated, her only stipulation 
being that it must be a complete 
sentence. 

When everyone had had a chance, 
there were six sentences on the 
blackboard: “We saw the telephone 
board,” “We had a drink,’ “We 
saw Miss Smith,” “We saw Mr: 
Henley,” ‘We saw the big chart 
for absence,” “We saw Miss Smith 
making letters,” ““We had cookies.’ 
The teacher then asked if those sen- 
tences could not be rearranged to 
make a better report of the visit. 
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The children suggested the changes. 
When the teacher read the final re- 
port, everyone was so proud and 
pleased with how it sounded. 

This way of giving the children 
some new experience and then let- 
ting them tell about it while the ex- 
citement is still fresh in their minds 
seems to me very good. The teacher, 
in accepting whatever the children 
asked her to write, gave them con- 
fidence and made the writing of the 
report fun. Having no fear of being 
criticized and no frustration on be- 
ing corrected, the children were able 
to express themselves easily and 
freely. 

Another third-grade teacher be- 
lieves that children, like adults, 
should write only when they feel 
like writing. She combines reading, 
drawing, finger painting, pasting, 
and writing stories, all in the same 
period, each child doing whichever 
he feels like doing. 

At the beginning of the period 
she says, “Who has a story he wants 
to write today?” Usually there are 
three or four who want to write 
and they go to the writing table 
and write whatever they have in 
their minds. However, sometimes 
there are some who want to write 
but just can’t think what they want 
to write about. To these, this teach- 
er gives what she calls ‘‘a mental 
nudge.” She starts off with a sen- 
tence like, “Was my face red this 
morning when my father said .. .”; 
and with a giggle, some youngster 
clutches his pencil and starts off. 
Then, “There was a funny noise 
outside my window last night and 


when I opened the door this morn- 
ing ...’; and another young scribe 
is off. She says it is great fun to see 
their eyes start to sparkle as her sen- 
tences furnish the spark and their 
story begins to crackle in their 
heads. 

I visited a number of other teach- 
ers with stimulating approaches. 
There was the teacher of very little 
children who like to tell their 
stories while she types them out. 
She said that at first the typing in- 
trigued them so much that they for- 
got their stories sometimes, but that 
now they were all accustomed to 
the machine and paid no attention 
to it. She chuckled as she added that 
the children don’t pay any attention 
to her either. She is merely a re- 
cording machine. The all important 
thing to them is to get the story 
written down. 

In an easy-going atmosphere 
with a genial, enthusiastic teacher a 
child will naturally find writing a 
satisfying experience. In planning a 
constructive writing program the 
wise teacher should recognize her 
role as one of guiding and helping, 
not coercing and criticizing. She will 
be sympathetic and understanding, 
knowing full well that the purpose 
of the writing period is to help the 
child to unfold and express himself 
freely with the confidence of know- 
ing that whatever he writes will be 
accepted at the time—even though 
some minor changes may be sug- 
gested later. With such a pro- 
gram, children learn that writing is 
just as much fun as talking and 
often much more satisfying. e 





Emotional Factors Are Important 


Studying the Individual Through 
Projective Techniques 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


In Modern Educational Problems 


Ny own professional career 


has closely paralleled the growth of 
the testing movement in education. 
I have had the privilege of being in 
on the ground floor and I have seen 
tests introduced into education for 
the purpose of appraising the abili- 
ties and academic achievement of 
pupils, for the prediction of success 
in high school and college, for use 
in the guidance of pupils in the se- 
lection of their studies and careers, 
for aid in the diagnosis of learning 
difficulties, and for use in sectioning 
and marking. 

It is well known that prediction 
of success from available aptitude 
and achievement tests has been far 
from perfect. There is considerable 
residual variance in prediction 
which is not due to chance or error, 
but apparently must be explained 
on the basis of such factors as tem- 
perament, motivation, and personal- 
ity. Consequently other methods for 
studying individuals, some now 
known as projective techniques 
have been developed. 

Today we recognize in projective 
techniques, such as the Rorschach 
method, the Thematic Apperception 
Tests, the Sentence Completion 
Test, and others, powerful tools for 
the study of personality. They rep- 
resent an indirect approach, and 
consequently the danger of faking 
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the test would seem to be elimi- 
nated. 

In fact, we hesitate to use the 
term “‘test’”” with any of these pro- 
jective techniques because of the 
difference in motivation. In taking 
a test the subject is motivated to get 
the right answer, and he knows that 
his work is to be evaluated on the 
basis of his success in answering 
the questions correctly. But in a 
projective technique there is no 
right or wrong answer, and the in- 
dividual is not motivated to dis- 
tinguish himself in his responses. 
Rather, in employing any one of 
the several projective techniques, 
an individual is asked to respond 
as he naturally would in such a sit- 
uation, to express himself freely, 
and, above all, to be frank and 
truthful. 

Useful and valuable as the pro- 
jective tests have becomie, evidence 
now is accumulating that such tests 
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also fail for the purposes of predic- 
tion and selection. The general 
problem of predicting success in 
any field on the basis of personality 
is a difficult one. The trouble prob- 
ably is that the psychologists have 
failed thus far to find a realistic 
way of looking at personality. Hu- 
man personality apparently is too 
complex a structure to be analyzed 
and predicted from the administra- 
tion of any one or two simple tests. 

One may ask, then, what is the 
value of these projective techniques? 
The answer is that a projective tech- 
nique helps to understand a person. 
A projective technique helps one to 
understand the motives which 
underlie behavior and personality. 
With reference to education, pro- 
jective technique would help one 
to understand individual ‘pupils. 

Every teacher would agree that it 
is important to understand his or 
her pupils better. Tests have helped 
us to know our pupils better and to 
be able to describe their capacities, 
abilitiés, and achievements. But in 
addition to describing a pupil, it is 
also important to know why the 
pupil is what he is because on the 
basis of this understanding we are 
in a better position to guide his 
growth and learning. 

In particular, it is important to 
understand pupils who puzzle and 
perplex because of their lack of 
conformity. If a pupil possesses the 
necessary ability to do the work of 
the classroom but fails to profit by 
the school’s program, then there is, 
need to understand that pupil, for 
only on the basis of understanding 
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can one intelligently deal with the 
pupil. 

In my judgment, we need to un- 
derstand the successful pupil as 
well as the unsuccessful pupil. It is 
a strange point of view that we need 
to understand only those pupils 
with whom we are not satisfied. It 
is as important to know why a boy 
succeeds as to know why he fails, 
for only on the basis of this un- 
derstanding can we_ successfully 
guide him to make the best use of 
his resources. 

I believe that all schools—inde- 
pendent schools as well as public 
schools—should assume more fe- 
sponsibility for understanding their 
pupils. This means that the projec- 
tive techniques should be introduced 
into the school’s program of evalua- 
tion. 

I have heard that some school of- 
ficials object to the introduction of 
these measures because they inevit- 
ably become involved with emo- 
tional factors. They say that parents 
send their pupils to learn and not 
to have teachers pry into their priv- 
ate lives. But one cannot avoid pay- 
ing attention to emotional factors, 
for life includes emotion as well as 
intellect. Schools receive boys and 
girls and not mere learners of sub- 
ject matter. Every problem of disci- 
pline involves emotion, every epi- 
sode of social relation involves 
emotion, and every problem of 
learning involves emotion. One may 
pretend that he deals with pupils on 
a rational basis only, but emotion is 
always there, even though it is not 
recognized. 
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Some schools hesitate to add a 
psychologist to the staff, for that 
immediately is an admission that 
there are some pupils in the school 
who have psychological problems, 
and these schools do not wish to 
get involved with pathology and ab- 
normality. This is an unfortunate 
concept of the psychologist’s task 
and function. A_ psychologist is 
trained to be able to describe and 
understand a// types of pupils. To 
be sure, he must be able to under- 
stand the pupil who is having diffi- 
culty, but psychologists also are in- 
terested in talent and genius and the 
factors that make for success. 

I would like to suggest that the 
Educational Records Bureau add— 
in an exploratory fashion—the ad- 
ministration and interpretation of 
the projective techniques to the 
other services it now renders. One 
might raise the question as to 
whether it would not be possible to 
administer projective techniques in 
groups, as we now do our achieve- 
ment tests, and send them to the 
Educational Records Bureau for 
scoring and interpreting. As is well 
known, there is a group form of 
the Rorschach, and it is possible to 
administer the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test as a group test. But thus 
far the results of the group admin- 
istration of projective techniques 
have not proved promising or val- 
uable. Group administration of 
these projective techniques may be 
analyzed to show group trends with- 
in a school, but, according to clini- 
cians, they are not valuable for the 
understanding of individuals. An 


attempt to use projective techniques 
through group administration could 
very well lead to disappointment 
and illusion. 

To provide the service that I have 
in mind would mean that a member 
of the bureau staff would be avail- 
able to go from school to school, 
perhaps a week at a time, to ad- 
minister the projective techniques 
and other clinical tests to pupils 
whom the school would like to 
understand better. These results 
could be correlated with the test re- 
sults now reported to schools to 
provide a more complete and mean- 
ingful picture of a pupil. 

The person who would be en- 
gaged for his service should have a 
different kind of training from that 
of a person who administers and 
interprets intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests. He should have a back- 
ground in dynamic psychology and 
some clinical experience in using 
and interpreting projective ma- 
terials. 

Schools have profited greatly in 
the past by taking advantage of, and 
applying to, their own uses the dis- 
coveries of psychologists and the 
developments of psychology in the 
measurements of abilities, aptitudes, 
and achievements. Schools today 
cannot afford to neglect the newer 
developments in psychology, and 
they cannot afford to overlook new 
techniques and procedures which 
would place the work of education 
on a sounder basis. We have the 
tools to aid us and we must use 
them to help to make education 
more productive and significant. @ 





Helping the Scapegoats of Yesteryear 


Trends in Parent Education 


HAZEL F. GABBARD 


In Understanding the Child 


wth NEW day was born when the 
social scientists and the child psy- 
chologists began to share their in- 
forniation on human behavior with 
parents. Recognition of the need 
for this kind of education as an im- 
portant area of human experience 
opened up a new specialized field in 
education. 

In the past three decades marked 
progress has been made toward the 
goals which the early leaders form- 
ulated. The objectives were focused 
first on helping parents understand 
the principles and procedure of 
child growth and development. 
Parent education leaders drew their 
subject matter from all fields of 
human knowledge which could con- 
tribute to better family life. Thus, 
there was an effort made to relate 
the contributions of many profes- 
sions to the job of parenthood and 
to dignify this occupation as one 
requiring scientific know-how. 

The education of parents has 
often been labeled a folk movement, 
carried under the momentum of 
those who became converts and en- 
thusiastic lay leaders. It has con- 
tinued to live and grow largely 
through volunteer rather than paid 
leadership. 

The professional workers long 
ago discovered they could reach di- 
rectly only a small segment of par- 
ents who desired to profit from the 
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findings of psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology, and education. The 
method, therefore, had to be one 
of helping.a few go out and help 
others. While this method has been 
slow, it has been sounder than mass 
education ever could have been. It 
embodied an important principle of 
modern education, that individuals 
learn by thinking through their 
problems and finding a solution 
which is theirs and not one handed 
down by the experts. 

There still are many problems to 
be solved if parent education is to 
benefit all parents. One promising 
development is the use of more crea- 
tive media for bringing new in- 
formation to parents. Cartoons, pic- 
tures, fiction, simple dramatic skits, 
movies, attractive bulletins, and ad- 
vertising pervade the stream of ma- 
terials designed to reach all levels 
of adult learning. No longer do 
parents find the literature on child 
rearing dry and wordy. Books on 
child rearing in many instances read 
like a good story, appear on the 
newsstands in pocketbook editions 
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and have a best-seller circulation. 

Another significant trend in par- 
ent education is the smouldering- 
down of theories on child guidance. 
The security of many fathers and 
mothers often was shaken by the 
tendency to make parents the scape- 
goats—to hold them responsible for 
the conditions which have given rise 
to the deep sense of failure pre- 
vading society as the high incidence 
of juvenile delinquency, mental 
breakdowns, and moral decline was 
explained. 

But much has been learned in 
recent years about helping parents 
to discharge their adult responsi- 
bilities with more satisfaction to 
themselves, their children, and 
others. There has been a change in 
emphasis toward meeting the emo- 
tional needs of children, and 
encouragement has been given to 
parents to relax and enjoy their 
children. 

Considerable growth has been 
recorded also in the greater matur- 
ity of parents. There is evidence 
that parent education gives parents 
help in understanding themselves, 
and when they have insight about 
their own personalities, they are 
less-anxious and tense in relations 
with their children. 

A review of other current trends 
in parent education reveals several 
developments which show promise 
of expanding activities. A closer 
link may be expected between pub- 
lic-school systems and parent edu- 
cation programs. Never before were 
parents more eager to be kept in- 
formed on schoo! developments, to 


know about modern methods of in- 
struction, what the essence of cur- 
rent educational philosophy is, how 
children’s needs are met, and the 
part they can play in educational 
improvement. 

Schools are developing parent 
education activities of various kinds. 
And better relationships between 
teachers and parents, as they learn 
to share in many projects, are re- 
flected in better home-school rela- 
tionships. 

The trend today to include educa- 
tional activities for parents as an in- 
tegral part of the school’s program 
is significant, but equally so are the 
content and experiences which have 
been introduced into the high- 
school curriculum on education for 
family living. Furthermore such 
courses are now given in colleges 
and universities. 

The needs of the students, among 
them the new crop of married youth 
who are parents, have brought this 
about. Such offerings are evidently 
here to stay, and will undoubtedly 
contribute to greater stability and 
satisfaction in the family life of 
students who have had this instruc- 
tion. 

Other changes in the field of 
parent education could be noted, 
but these trends—the closer link of 
schools with the parent education 
movement, the increasing participa- 
tion of teachers in these activities, 
and the programs for youth at the 
high-school and college levels—are 
the most encouraging current de- 
velopments on the parent education 
horizon. co) 





"Il Knew It Wouldn’t Work” 


The Core and I 


Doris KoFrF 


In Educational Outlook 


SLrrs call her Miss Martin. That 
is as good a name as any for a 
fictictious person. She is one of the 
new teachers at Bellevue Junior 
High School. When she took up her 
duties she was confronted with the 
difficulties which are inevitably met 
by any teacher just entering the pro- 
fession. In addition, she faced spe- 
cial problems which resulted from 
attempting to teach in a type of cur- 
riculum for which her training had 
not prepared her. 

Just two years previously Belle- 
vue had initiated a program of core 
education in the hope of better an- 
swering the needs of its pupils and 
its community. The transition from 
a traditional curriculum to a core 
program created many problems of 
adjustment for the existing faculty 
as well as for new teachers like 
Miss Martin. 

One may gain some idea of Miss 
Martin’s difficulties by imagining 
we have access to her own journal. 
She writes, in an entry dated Friday, 
Feb. 8: 


I went to the Bellevue Junior High 
School today to begin my first teaching 
assignment. I met Mr. Snead, the prin- 
cipal, and many of the teachers. They 
all seemed very nice. 

I was surprised, though, to hear that 
I won't be teaching history or English, 
but instead something called “‘core.”” As 
far as I can tell, this is a plan a few of 
the rnore ‘‘progressive’’ schools are trying 
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out, just to be different. The only ad- 
vantage I can see in it is that it’s certain 
to save the taxpayer some money. For it 
seems that I’m supposed to teach not 
only history, but English, art, math, 
music, and science as well. 

I think the whole thing is very silly. 
What I know about most of those sub- 
jects could be put in a thimble. 


A few days later she writes: 


My first day of teaching was abso- 
lutely wonderful! The boys and girls 
in my “core’’ class all seem to be such 
darlings. It’s an eighth-grade class, and 
it meets for three hours every day. We 
teachers have a great deal of freedom 
in planning our courses; I was only 
told that eighth-grade core work centers 
around “Social Living’ (whatever that 
means). I told my class that I had de- 
cided to begin by teaching the social 
customs and institutions of ancient 
Greece, and then work my way up to 
the present. 


Apparently Miss Martin’s plans 
do not go smoothly. When some of 
the teachers tell her that in a core 
curriculum you are supposed to let 
your students plan their activities, 
she “tries it.” After an ‘endless dis- 
cussion’’ the class decides that they 
do net want to learn about Graeco- 
Roman institutions. Instead they 
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want to study their own community. 
Miss Martin writes: 


Of course I put a stop to that little 
idea immediately. After all the work I've 
already done preparing a course of study 
on Graeco-Roman culture, I certainly 
don’t intend to be bullied by a group 
of children who don’t know what is 
good for them anyhow. 

During the next few weeks, Miss 
Martin’s entries in her journal re- 
flect her difficulties and disappoint- 
ments. A few significant sentences 
follow: 

Thank goodness this week is over! I 
never saw, such an obstinate group of 
children before as that core class of 
mine ... they don’t show the slightest 
bit of interest in my lectures on the his- 
tory of the Roman Empire. They are 
always talking, whispering, and asking 
questions, distracting me completely. I 
finally told them today that the very next 
child who made a sound would be sent 
to the principal. It worked beautifully. 
Not one child said a single word all 
through the period. 

Later Miss Martin is greatly dis- 
appointed when the class “did 
miserably in their exam.” She con- 
cludes that something is very wrong 
in the core class, but “I can’t under- 
stand just what it is.” 

At about this time she learns in 
conversation with another core class 
teacher that her children are cook- 
ing, sewing, and even building fur- 
niture. Miss Martin is shocked. 

Good heavens, am I supposed to be 
a vocational teacher too? What a bedlam 
it must have been with everyone doing 
something different! You would think 
that the children would feel relieved at 


being in an orderly classroom with a 
regular schedule of studies. 


Miss Martin then decides to try 


some committee work on her next 
unit on Colonial America. But she 
becomes impatient when ‘they 
don’t seem to know how to get 
started.” She writes: 


They havent even chosen officers yet! 
I finally had to select their officers and 
plan and assign their committee projects 
for them, which probably saved a good 
six hours. 


She hears from another teacher 
about the use of sociograms to help 
decide on the membership of vari- 
ous committees. She writes: 


That seems like nonsense to me. Why 
waste time worrying about who has 
friends and who hasn't, when it is so 
much simpler and quicker for me to 
arrange the children in committees al- 
phabetically. It’s not my business any- 
how to solve the student's social prob- 
lems; I was hired to teach history. 


Miss Martin later writes how 
tiresome it is taking children to the 
County Museum. And when her 
principal suggests use of the school’s 
film library, she declares: 


I have enough trouble getting through 
my regular teaching program without 
worrying about movies. Besides, I just 
don’t know how to run the projector, and 
I haven't time to start learning now. 

The more I see of these new teach- 
ing methods, the more convinced I am 
that the good old lecture and the text- 
book are the only worthwhile ones. 


Miss Martin finds that three 
hours a day of the same pupils are 
just too much. She also is disgusted 
with the idea of becoming a “second 
mother” to her pupils. She com- 
plains: 


Just today one boy waited after class 
to ask ine how to invite a girl for a date. 
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I don’t think these peculiar ideas would 
ever occur to the students if some of 
the other teachers weren't encouraging 
that sort of thing in their classes. I had 
to put a stop to it, of course; if they 
want that kind of advice, let them go 
to Dorothy Dix. 


Miss Martin thinks it is an “in- 
sane idea” when the principal wants 
the teacher to visit the parents of 
her pupils. She gets on badly with 
the visits and declares they are a 
“senseless waste of time.” 

At last the year comes to an end. 
Miss Martin thinks her pupils’ final 
papers aren’t too bad, although the 
“grammar and spelling are atroci- 


” 


ous. 

Heaven knows, it isn’t easy to teach 
handicapped by this foolish core notion. 
Children in the other classes probably 
have had more pampering than my group, 
but they also learned less about the really 
important things of life which I have 
taught my class this term. 


Then comes the final faculty 
meeting. Miss Martin’s entry, dated 
June 21, tells of it in this manner: 


I'm certainly glad it’s the last one. As 
usual there was a great deal of talk and 
very little else. There was a general dis- 
cussion about the accomplishments of 
the term; to my surprise, most of the 
teachers were enthusiastic about this core 
business. In fact, they were making new 
plans for next term. But, I can’t be 
hypocritical, so I simply took no part at 
all in the discussion. I think Mr. Snead 
noticed my silence, too. 

Now it seems Mr. Snead has thought 
up another report for us to fill in. I 
think he must sit up nights figuring out 
new ways to overwork us teachers. This 
time it’s some sort of selfrating scale. 
Well, I’m not bothering with it tonight. 
I’m just too tired. It doesn’t matter any- 
way. I have a funny feeling that my con- 
tract isn’t going to be renewed. But that 
doesn’t bother me one bit. I don’t like 
this stupid little town and I don’t like 
the core. I knew from the beginning 
that it wouldn’t work and it hasn't. © 


The Problem of the Core and Vice Versa 


WHEN high-school principals were asked, “What are your 
chief problems in operating a core program?’ 352 out of 
the 477 replies gave problems relating to teachers of the 
core. These included difficulty in obtaining properly pre- 
pared teachers; teacher adjustment: traditional attitude and 
emotional reaction against change; and necessity for con- 
stant in-service training of teachers. 

Typical comments: ‘Teachers’ failure to understand the 
objectives of the core program.” “Reluctance on the part 
of teachers to give up traditional methods of teaching.” 
““Subject-minded teachers find core curriculum frustrating.” 
“Colleges are turning out specialists in particular fields and 
the new teacher does not want to teach outside his major 
interest.” ‘Teachers are not prepared to teach core classes. 
They are merely teaching a group of children during a 
double period.”"—Core Curriculum Development: Problems 
and Practices. 





Why Repeat the Errors of Your Predecessors? 
“Social Memory” Can Aid School Planners 


CLAUDE EGGERTSEN 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


7 ie those officially respon- 
sible for the schools come to under- 
stand the uses of local school history 
and have adopted a plan for the 
continuous historical study of school 
problems, they will discover more 
and better answers to questions of 
policy and practice. Not only will 
the use of social memory enable 
them to base a program of social 
interpretation on community pride 
in the wisdom of past decisions, 
but it will free them from the doom 
of repeating the errors of their pre- 
decessors. 

The failure to find satisfactory 
solutions to pressing problems—or 
the widespread misunderstanding of 
proposals—is often due to the lack 
of historical perspective. A board 
unknowingly adopts a measure 
which had caused conflicts a de- 
cade before. A superintendent is 
surprised when a precinct votes 
heavily against a bond issue, even 
though the precinct does so for the 
same reason it had defeated an 
earlier one. A superintendent fails 
to learn that the seemingly unac- 
countable antagonism of certain 
groups to him is the legacy of a 
predecessor about whom he knows 
almost nothing. The principal of 
an elementary school never learns 
that a chief reason for his failure 
to protect a new plot of grass is 
that the school yard had long been 
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the site of a public playground. No 
one remembers to tell the social 
studies teacher that a local patri- 
otic society had once demanded the 
abandonment of a certain history 
textbook. 

The list of the traditions, prece- 
dents, successes, and failures which 
ought to be understood, if the mak- 
ing and execution of school policies 
are to be most effective, would be 
long for even a small community. 

If the turnover in school person- 
nel were less rapid, it would not be 
so necessary to urge the adoption 
of an organized plan for the study 
of the backgrounds of crucial school 
problems. But board members and 
superintendents come and go, prin- 
cipals retire or get promoted, and 
teachers marry or find better jobs. 
Almost no one remembers, and even 
those who do sometimes recall in- 
accurately or interpret wrongly. 

Nevertheless, loss of knowledge 
about relationships between school 
and community, administrator and 
teachers, and pupil and teacher, 
need not occur. There are several 
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feasible ways for a school system to 
recover the lost information. A 
teacher may be designated as school 
historian, given the responsibilities 
of an archivist, and asked to make 
studies of certain problems. A com- 
mittee of administrators and teach- 
ers could undertake a similar re- 
sponsibility. Social-studies teachers 
might find it possible to build stu- 
dent activities around such a project. 
However it is organized, schools 
ought no longer to neglect an ac- 
tivity of such great potential value. 
The armed forces have found his- 
torical study so useful that they have 
assiduously gathered materials and 
written accounts, not only of battle 
actions, but also of training activi- 
ties and of achievements in the con- 
struction of military installations. 


THE RIGHT APPROACH 


The temptation to begin the his- 
tory of a school system with the 
establishment of the first school and 
to treat all succeeding events in 
systematic time sequence must be 
avoided. Such an approach results 
in a collection of interesting enough 
material, but it is almost always ma- 
terial without a focus and the 
product becomes a meaningless col- 
lection of anecdotes, _ statistics, 
names, and dates. 

If, on the other hand, all avail- 
able sources are examined for ma- 
terial relevant to specific questions, 
such as the high-school language 
requirement through the years, or 
the salary rate differentials, or the 
growth of the PTA, or student 
drop-out ratios, or the evolution of 


practices in the teaching of reading, 
the relevant school policies can ‘be 
more intelligently conceived and 
publicized. 

The accounts of the development 
of community education become 
more and more useful as the num- 
ber of historical studies increases. 
Pamphlets, newspaper articles, radio 
programs, exhibits, and curriculum 
activities can be created from them. 
The school will have access to data 
through which to demonstrate its 
achievements. It can also put for- 
ward sound reasons for failures and 
ask the patrons to consider meas- 
ures for the elimination of short- 
comings. 

Let us imagine a community in 
which the superintendent and school 
board are under constant attack. It 
is charged by some that the junior 
college is too expensive. Others be- 
lieve that the high school should 
emphasize English, history, foreign 
language, and science, and spend 
less time on shop, commercial, and 
homemaking activities. A number 
agree that the curriculum of the 
junior-high school is too varied and 
that its life-adjustment program is 
undesirable. Some parents say that 
children in the first six grades 
should concentrate almost exclu- 
sively on the three R’s and that 
school discipline is not _ strict 
enough. 

Let us further imagine that when 
the staff—although groggy from the 
barrage—proceeds to analyze the 
origin of the contentions, it dis- 
covers that: 

1. The letters, pamphlets, and appeals 
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for meetings, invariably originate in one 
residential section. 

2. Almost no children from this sec- 
tion attend the junior college, although 
90 percent of them go to college. 

3. No teacher in the system comes 
from that part of the community. 

4. A majority of the voters in the 
area have never approved a bond issue, 
although not one has been defeated by 
the community as a whole. 

5. The voters of the section have 
never approved a millage increase, al- 
though the community has always voted 
favorably on such proposals. 

6. Forty percent of the section’s ado- 
lescent children attend nonpublic schools. 

7. In spite of the continued opposition 
of people in the dissatisfied section, the 
community in a period of 50 years has 
approved such measures as the estab- 
lishment of the high school, the building 
of a gymnasium, the construction of a 
wing for commercial and music work, 
the building of a wood and auto shop, 


the purchase of band uniforms, the es- 
tablishment of two junior-high schools, 
the organization of a junior college, free 
textbooks, the formation of a kindergar- 
ten, and the opening of an evening 
school for adults. 


Although the possession of the 
formerly unknown facts about these 
critics of this school system does 
not solve its problem, the nature of 
the problem is clarified once it has 
been defined. It now becomes pos- 
sible to devise plans which relate to 
the real, not the imagined, difficulty. 
The task of achieving and maintain- 
ing the confidence of the community 
in the public schools may prove 
relatively easy to accomplish, once it 
is known that only a segment, not 
the whole, of the community is dis- 
affected. e 


Important Legal Landmarks in Education 


1. The Massachusetts Bay Colony of 1647: Called the 


most important piece of school legislation in our history, 
this law provided for general compulsory education and 
public support of elementary and secondary schools. The 
law was too far in advance of its time for enforcement. 

2. Massachusetts Law of 1827: Legalized the high 
school. Provided that every community of 500 families 
must have an annual school term of ten months, exclusive 
of vacations. 

3. The Kalamazoo Case, 1874. Against the contention 
that there was no authority to make the high school free 
by taxation levied on the people at large, the Michigan 
State Supreme Court ruled that school districts had a right 
to determine for themselves the extent of the educational 
program they wished to offer, if their voters consented to 
provide tax support. This decision furnished precedent for 
decisions in other states—Education for All American 
Youth: A Further Look. 





What's More Important than Obedience? 


Our Way Ahead 


PAuL H. LAnpIs 


In The Clearing House 


ConTRARY to popular belief it 
is authoritarianism, not democracy, 
that has had a long historical tra- 
dition. In family, school, church, 
and government the authoritarian 
approach to administration has been 
the accepted pattern. Today these 
patterns are in conflict in basic so- 
cial institutions throughout the 
world. We are aware of this conflict 
and are in a position to choose be- 
tween alternative patterns of life. 

Regardless of the institution, 
whether it be government, school, 
church, or family, one of the essen- 
tial characteristics of the authori- 
tarian philosophy is that the institu- 
tion exists first of all for the bene- 
fit of those who run it. It is the 
values of this philosophy which 
clash most severely with those of the 
democratic approach to child train- 
ing in home and school. 

Probably in an earlier day, when 
the environment was more stern, 
when the family was the unit of sur- 
vival rather than the individual, the 
authoritarian family was effective. 
Authoritarianism is now no longer 
related to the weli-being of the 
family. Many institutions now sup- 
plement the family. That children 
remain subservient to their parents’ 
wishes and needs throughout a life- 
time is no longer a requirement of 
the social system. Even in old age, 
parents look toward social security 
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rather than to their children as a 
source of support. 

In the urban-industrial society of 
our times initiative and individual 
selfdevelopment have become the 
goals of personality. We have 
gradually seen the emergence of the 
democratic pattern, which assumes 
that the family exists for the benefit 
of the child. In the democratic 
family, cooperation between parent 
and child has replaced obedience. 
Cooperation is actually a more diffi- 
cult goal to achieve than mere obe- 
dience. 

The shift from authoritarianism 
to democracy has been made in a 
relatively short period of time. The 
two systems of values are still often 
in conflict, although the democratic 
family has become fairly universal 
among middle- and upper-class 
people. It is as yet more widespread 
as a philosophy than as a practice. 

Among many of us, trained under 
the authoritaria : pattern of the past, 
there is a tendency to malign the 
freedom of the child in the demo- 
cratic family. Some of us still long 
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for that well-ordered world in 
which the word of grown-ups was 
law. 

That day will not come again. If 
it could, it would not satisfy the de- 
mands of the present-day highly in- 
dividualistic world. Parents and 
teachers who persist in the authori- 
tarian pattern of child training sell 
society and our boys and girls short. 


REAL TEST IS FUNCTIONAL 


Happiness and good adjustment 
are important factors in gauging the 
relative value of the two disciplin- 
ary systems. But the real test is a 
functional one. Which system, au- 
thoritarian or democratic, produces 
young people who are best able to 
function in the society into which 
they must go? 

Dr. John E. Anderson, director 
of child welfare at the University 
of Minnesota, has stated that obedi- 
ence can be purchased cheaply in 
the adult world. He is implying, of 
course, that adults can command the 
submissive obedience of their chil- 
dren if this is what they really want; 
but initiative and courage are the 
qualities that bring the highest price 
in the individualistic world of our 
day. 

These character traits can be 
found only in those who have op- 
portunity to choose for themselves. 
Those who are commanded to 
silence and obedience, always bow- 
ing to the will of a superior in 
family, school, or government, are 
of less usefulness. 

An industrialist, in a recent pub- 
lic address, compared the democratic 


and authoritarian family patterns in 
terms of preparing the individual 
for economic adulthood. He pointed 
out that if the family fails to de- 
velop the individual to the level of 
selfsufficiency, if the school fails 
to make him inventive and creative, 
industry must in the end carry the 
load and use him with such traits 
as he has, regardless of whether or 
not they are what they might be. 

Admittedly, industry has always 
been able to use a considerable por- 
tion of followers. These workers 
usually have been peasant immi- 
grants from foreign countries, new 
comers from the Deep South— 
white, Negro, and Mexicans—all 
persons who have grown up under 
authoritarian systems which put 
little premium on individual ini- 
tiative and ability to think for one- 
self. 

As industry becomes more com- 
plex, there is less room for this class 
of labor in the American economy. 
The genius of the American econ- 
omy is that so many have been de- 
veloped to the point in individual 
initiative, in ability to think for 
themselves, that they have been able 
to contribute to the inventive proc- 
ess itself, shortcutting the amount of 
labor required to produce goods. 
Little wonder that our workers com- 
mand a wage almost equal to pro- 
fessional workers and are free and 
selfrespecting persons. 

During the early part of World 
War II, the writer had a part in a 
farm labor program which trans- 
ported workers from the Deep 
South to various farming communi- 
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ties in the 11 western states. A 
group of Delta Negroes, who had 
always been under the ‘boss man,” 
were shipped to the Twin Falls, 
Idaho, irrigation area and placed on 
farms. Visiting the area later, we 
inquired concerning the value of 
this labor and their adjustments to 
western agriculture. The farmers ex- 
pressed amazement that human be- 
ings could have so little initiative. 
They indicated that the workers did 
a job well when they were told ex- 
actly what to do. The minute the 
job was done, they stopped working 
until shown the next step. They con- 
tinued to call their employer “boss 
man” and to expect him to show 
them every step in the work to be 
done. 

The Idaho farmers had, of course, 
been accustomed to using labor 
which had grown up under a more 
democratic system of work adminis- 
tration. 

One hardly need ask which is the 


more valuable worker in the urban 


industrial society of our time, or 
even in our mechanized agricul- 
tural society. Certainly the individ- 
ualistic person, reared under a 
democratic family and school ad- 
ministration, has all the advantages 
when it comes to making the adjust- 
ments demanded of our kind of so- 
ciety. 

As one views the world situation 
and the place of democratic society 
in it, he must have faith in the ini- 
tiative and courage of free men or 
be pessimistic indeed about the fu- 
ture. In many parts of the globe, 
authoritarianism holds full sway in 
government and the individual's 
freedom to venture has been re- 
placed by dictatorial command to 
be obeyed. 

Our best insurance is to go even 
further in training the child to 
think for himself, to venture and 
invent to the full limits of his ca- 
pacity. In any test of strength he is 
far superior to the commanded 
robot. « 


a is a social fact; it represents a social need, 
it has to meet a social test. It is provided in many ways, and 
only partly by schools. This fact elevates the work of the 
school, in a democracy at least, to a position of prime im- 
portance, a position it would not hold in the same degree 
in an authoritarian world. In the latter, it would be but one 
arm, along with other institutions, of an official education. 
Free men do not approach the problem this way. They 
create schools to lead young people into a free life, which 
they can enter only as they learn to do their own thinking; 
they do not create schools to turn out unthinking replicas of 
any leader.—H. Gordon Hullfish. 





From the Football Field to the Cookstove 
Men Teach Homemaking, Too 


HELEN STAGER POULSEN 


In Practical Home Economics 


“Warr A man teaching home- 
making?’ asked the pretty high- 
school freshman. 

“Honest, it’s the truth,” her 
friend assured her, ‘‘right here at 
Castlemont. And I’ve got him for 
foods class this afternoon.” 

“Well, what will they think of 
next?” 

Many of the students, and the 
faculty, too, had the same reaction 
when Fred Stokes joined the home- 
making department of Castlemont 
High School in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, four years ago. But their 
doubts soon vanished. He _ has 
proved that a man can do an excel- 
lent job teaching homemaking. 

How did it come about? It start- 
ed as a dare on the football field. 
One morning during a preseason 
football practice at a teachers col- 
lege in Pennsylvania, members of 
the team were discussing teacher 
placement. At that time there was 
an overabundance of high-school 
teachers being trained. 

One big player made the com- 
ment, “There are always home eco- 
nomics position open. Stokes, why 
don’t you try that?” 

Fred Stokes replied, “O.K. I will 
if you will.” As a result, Fred spent 
the next two years studying home 
economics. 

It was probably to be expected 
that there would be a lot of ribbing, 
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kidding, and teasing concerning this 
shift in profession. Invariably, 
members of visiting teams wanted 
to see the “home ec’er’” who was 
playing football. However, this uni- 
que home economics major was 
well accepted by his fellow students. 
The girls were delighted to welcome 
a man into their classes and went 
out of their way to provide help. 
As for Fred, he was in clover. 
With a ratio of 300 girls to one 
man, what man wouldn’t be? 

But World War II interrupted 
Fred’s college life. He served as 
cook and baker in the Coast Guard. 
During this period he was married. 
In the spring of 1946 Fred returned 
to college. After graduation, the 
Stokes family moved to Oakland, 
California. Fred wanted to teach 
homemaking, but teacher placement 
personnel discouraged him. He ac- 
cepted a position with H. J. Heinz 
Company as food technologist. 

He did not give up, however, and 
before long he was a member of the 
faculty of Castlemont High School 
in Oakland. Fred had found it no 
different to apply for the position 
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of homemaking teacher than for 
any other job. But Oakland, like 
many cities, had never hired a man 
for homemaking teacher. Thus it 
was important to make certain that 
he would be well received by the 
principal, the faculty, and the stu- 
dents. 


VARIOUS REACTIONS 


Recently, Dr. Al Baker, Fred’s 
principal, was questioned about the 
value of having a man as a member 
of the homemaking department. He 
repiied that having both men and 
women instructors gives the depart- 
ment a more balanced perspective. 
It helps broaden the department, 
which results in appealing to more 
students, and it makes homemaking 
“respectable” for boys. In fact, at 
Castlemont there are often more 
boys than girls in homemaking 
classes. 

Fred is certain the teachers were 
especially curious about what kind 
of man would be teaching home- 
making. But the members of the 
faculty quickly accepted him. In 
fact, they intimated that he was 
just what Castlemont needed. 

The students had mixed reactions. 
The girls were rather skeptical. 
They were inclined to think that a 
man wouldn’t know as much about 
foods as a woman, or how to get 
along in a kitchen. But they soon 
changed their minds. They were im- 
pressed by Fred’s abilities in man- 
agement, planning, and large-quan- 
tity cookery. The boys were enthu- 
siastic from the start. 

And what about Fred’s reactions? 


Most important, he says, “I enjoy 
teaching.” His greatest interest is in 
family relations. He enjoys teaching 
home furnishings and planning, as 
well as other areas of homemaking, 
but admits that foods will always 
be a prime favorite. 

What are the basic beliefs of this 
man who teaches homemaking? 
First and foremost, he believes that 
homemaking is for a// boys and all 
girls. He believes that the home- 
making department should work 
with all other departments and give 
much help to the school in develop- 
ing a strong program in home and 
family living. He believes that 
homemaking should help all stu- 
dents to work together as a family 
and that the boys and girls should 
be assisted in developing their own 
abilities and interests. And last, but 
not least, Fred Stokes believes, 
along with many other homemaking 
teachers, that homemaking is the 
most important job in the life of 
everybody, including boys and girls. 
Fred also believes that he has 
profited in his own home life 
through his experiences as a home 
economics teacher. 

Men teaching in the field of 
homemaking are still few in num- 
ber. They are pioneers. Not every 
man needs to have the same qualifi- 
cations that Fred has to be success- 
ful. But certainly it does no harm 
to have a background that includes 
maturity, a wife, children, experi- 
ence in the Armed Forces, and, yes, 
even a yearbook sketch which shows 
qualities of leadership in campus 
activities and athletic attainments, @ 





A Defense of the Democratic Process 


Freedom to Learn and Freedom to Teach 


In Social Education 


Dm National Council for the 
Social Studies again affirms its de- 
votion to the fundamental principles 
of American democracy. As teach- 
ers and as loyal Americans, we’shall 
continue, both within and without 
the classroom, to oppose totali- 
tarianism whether it takes the form 
of communism, fascism, attack on 
religious or ethnic minorities, or 
attack on freedom of the mind. 
When democracy is endangered, 
we believe there is only one side 
on which we can take our stand— 
the side of freedom. 

Democracy is a way of life that 
prizes alternatives. Alternatives 
mean that people must make 
choices. Wisdom with which to 
make choices can come only if there 
are freedom of speech, of press, of 
assembly, and of teaching. They 
protect the people in their right to 
hear, to read, to discuss, and to 
reach judgments according to in- 
dividual conscience. Without the 
possession and the exercise of these 
rights, self government is impossible. 

In defending freedom to learn 
and freedom to teach we are de- 
fending the democratic process it- 
self. The following statement shows 
how the right of the student to 
learn implies a corresponding right 
of the teacher to teach, and how 
this in turn places correlative re- 
sponsibilities on the teacher. The 
National Council for the Social 
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Studies accepts this statement of the 
essentials of freedom to learn and 
freedom to teach. 


I 

Freedom to learn implies: The 
right of students to study and dis- 
cuss significant moral, scientific, so- 
cial, economic, and political issues. 
Respect for the individual is first of 
all respect for his mind and con- 
science. He should have the oppor- 
tunity to pursue questions that seem 
important to him and to his fellow 
students. This opportunity is also 
essential in preparing for the duties 
of citizenship. By studying and dis- 
cussing issues, young persons de- 
velop an interest in the problems 
of the community, the state, the na- 
tion, and the world. They also learn 
the skills needed by citizens in 
solving the problems that confront 
them. These skills, which require a 
long process of growth and de- 
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velopment, include the ability to 
analyze a problem, to gather and or- 
ganize facts, to discriminate between 
facts and opinion, to evaluate 
sources of information, to discuss a 
controversial question with persons 
who have opposing points of view, 
and to draw intelligent conclusions. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to direct the at- 
tention of students to significant 
current questions and to promote 
the exchange of ideas on them. 

Correlative responsibilities: To 
select issues that take into account 
the needs of students, the maturity 
of students, and the purposes of the 
school. 


II 


Freedom to learn implies: The 
right of the student to have access 
to a variety of publications and ma- 
terials that relate to issues studied 
in class. The student should have 
materials expressing different points 
of view so that he may become ac- 
quainted with all sides of the ques- 
tion. He has a right to textbooks 
which are scholarly and well-bal- 
anced, in which the intellectual in- 
tegrity of authors and editors has 
not been sacrificed to please special- 
interest groups seeking to impose 
their ideas upon the schools. The 
student has a right to an abundance 
of supplementary materials, includ- 
ing magazines, newspapers, pamph- 
lets, and audio-visual aids. To bar 
from the school sincere and honest 
views is contrary to the democratic 
process bv which we seek an accom- 
modation of all community groups. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to select teach- 
ing materials suited to the maturity 
levels of the pupils and which are 
conducive to deeper understanding 
and more critical thinking concern- 
ing the questions being explored. 

Correlative responsibilities: To 
help students obtain an adequate 
quantity and variety of materials 
representing all sides of a question. 
To help students evaluate printed 
and audio-visual materials. If any 
material is of a partisan nature, to 
help students become aware of this 
fact and of the nature and purposes 
of the organization which publishes 
it. 


Ill 


Freedom to learn implies: The 
right of students to study and dis- 
cuss all sides of the issue in an at- 
mosphere where there can be a 
give and take on ideas without loss 
of personal dignity. Young people 
should learn that all ideas thought- 
fully expressed are entitled to 
thoughtful consideration. They 
should learn that respect for the 
individual includes respect for his 
right to an opinion that is not ac- 
cepted by the majority. The student 
should feel free to explore any ques- 
tion that he feels a need to explore 
and to reach any conclusion on an 
issue that fits the facts as he under- 
stands them, without any limitation 
except that imposed by intellectual 
honesty. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to conduct his 
class in a climate of free speech, 
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critical thinking, and independent 
judgment. 

Correlative responsibilities: To 
set an example for students in his 
own search for truth, in his en- 
deavor to find and evaluate all the 
pertinent evidence on a question, in 
his respect for minority opinions, 
and his willingness to listen courte- 
ously to those who are unskilled in 
presenting ideas. 


IV 


Freedom to learn implies: The 
right to reach and express an opin- 
ion or hold values that may be dif- 
ferent from those of other members 
of the class and from those of the 
teacher, The free contest of ideas 
is part of the democratic way of 
life. If the school interferes with 
the expression of unorthodox ideas 
by a student, students may come to 
regard suppression of free speech as 
normal and even desirable. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to identify and 
express his own point of view in the 
classroom. 

Correlative responsibilities: To 
remember always that students do 
not find it easy to develop the abil- 
ity to think for themselves and to 
express their own opinions, particu- 
larly if these are different from 
those of the teacher or the majority 
of their classmates. To remember 
that the aim of democratic educa- 
tion is to teach students how to 
think, not what to think. To keep 
his own opinions in the background 
as much as is humanly possible un- 
til such time as the students have 
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had ample opportunity to make up 
their minds. To be aware of his 
own bias and to refrain from dog- 
matic statements. To help students 
to see that there is usually no one 
right and final answer to a contro- 
versial question. To treat all ideas, 
groups, and individuals fairly. 


Vv 


Freedom to learn implies: The 
right of the student to learn through 
taking part with individuals and 
groups who deal with practical 
problems of the school and com- 
munity. If learning is to have sig- 
nificance, it must be tested in appli- 
cation to the problems of everyday 
living. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to participate 
in community affairs (including po- 
litical action) on the same basis 
as other citizens. He is not required, 
because of his profession, to main- 
tain a timorous silence. On the con- 
trary, he has an obligation to use 
his special knowledge to advance 
ideas which he believes will be use- 
ful to the community. 

Correlative responsibilities: To 
enlist the active help of responsible 
citizens when planning and carrying ° 
out projects for community im- 
provement. To get the cooperation 
of responsible persons or agencies 
that are likely to be affected by com- 
munity projects carried on by stu- 
dents. To indicate when he speaks 
on a controversial issue that he does 
not necessarily speak for the in- 
stitution that employs him. To avoid 
any commitments which interfere 
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with his own free and unbiased pur- 
suit of truth. 


VI 


Freedom to learn implies: The 
right of the student to dignity and 
respect as a member of the com- 
munity. Young people are entitled 
to be respected as individuals, re- 
spected for what they are and what 
they may become. They should be 
free from irresponsible charges of 
subversion and infantilism. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to dignity and 
respect as a responsible member of 
the community. In his private capac- 
ity the teacher should be as free as 
any other citizen to participate in 
political, religious, and social move- 
ments and organizations and in any 
other lawful activity. He should be 
free to join with others to protect 
and advance group interests that 
are lawful and compatible with 
democratic traditions. He should 
not be subjected, as a condition of 
holding a teaching position, to a 
test of religious belief or of politi- 
cal belief, other than his pledge to 
support the Constitution of his state 


as well as that of the United States. 

Correlative responsibilities: To 
uphold democratic principles and to 
follow democratic methods in his 
relations with students, parents, col- 
leagues, and the community at large. 
To follow a standard of personal 
conduct comparable to that expected 
of other professional workers in the 
community and a standard of pub- 
lic conduct harmonious with the re- 
sponsibilities of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The National Council for the So- 
cial Studies has faith that when 
young people have freedom to learn 
from competent teachers who are 
free to teach, they will, as a group, 
make decisions that support the 
values associated with our demo- 
cratic republic. They will be able to 
define problems, gather evidence in 
relationship to these problems, con- 
sider what is best, and develop 
means appropriate to our demo- 
cratic society for dealing with these 
problems. This task of training for 
effective citizenship is an essential 
part of our educational effort. e 


Hb omave, much he eschews indoctrination, the good 
teacher disturbs supporters of vested interests. Into areas 
which vested interests have decreed to be fixed, settled, 
noncontroversial, come the provocative teacher and the 
questing learner. To a superficial onlooker, the stimulating 
teacher gets confused with the indoctrinator though their 
intentions are poles apart. It is little wonder that good teach- 
ing, like the ironworkers’ trade, is a hazardous occupation— 


William VanTil. 





To Start off on the Right Foot 


Some Guideposts for the New Superintendent 


DoNALD W. DUNNAN 


In The Nation’s Schools 


, a new superintendent is 
selected today, less than half the 
communities promote a man from 
within the local school system. The 
new superintendent coming from 
outside the community would be 
wise to consider some practical 
guideposts and to beware of certain 
pitfalls. 

First of all, the new superintend- 
ent should realize that no persons 
in the community are as eager for 
him to succeed as are the members 
of the board of education. He is the 
handpicked candidate of the board. 
His failure would be a reflection on 
its judgment. 

One of the wisest things a new 
superintendent can do, even before 
he is elected for the position, is to 
inquire of the board just what the 
principal problems of the schools 
are, as the board of education sees 
them. This inquiry should be made 
at a board meeting, and the answers 
that are forthcoming should be care- 
fully noted by the new superintend- 
ent, for here he will obtain answers 
free from prejudice and on which a 
majority of the board agree. 

Some opinions on operation and 
personnel in the schools may be 
revealed to the superintendent “off 
the record” by individual school- 
board members as the superintend- 
ent meets them in various places 
from time to time. Here the wise 
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new superintendent seasons well 
with salt and pepper, for if the mat- 
ter were one on which the entire 
board was in agreement and there 
were no individual aspects of preju- 
dice pertaining to the matters dis- 
closed, the information should have 
been forthcoming at a board meet- 
ing. Yet, to discount all of the “‘off- 
the-record” information that a su- 
perintendent may obtain would be a 
mistake. Nevertheless, although 
well-intentioned, those who supply 
the information may be prejudiced, 
so the superintendent had better 
proceed with caution. 


TALK OVER PROBLEMS 

The new superintendent does 
well to talk over freely with the 
school board all of the problems 
that 4e sees in connection with his 
new position. Some aspects of situa- 
tions naturally are not immediately 
discernable. The new superintend- 
ent, therefore, should take time to 
get a careful look at every situation 
that he thinks is important before 
bringing it to the attention of the 
board. The only criterion that 
should ever be applied to any situa- 
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tion under consideration is, ‘“What 
will be best for the boys and girls 
of this community?” 

The more closely the superintend- 
ent of schools and members of the 
board are able to work together, 
the more they understand one an- 
other and their varying philoso- 
phies, the better the schools will be 
administered. And the new superin- 
tendent should make no mistake 
about it—to develop such rapport 
takes time. 


FOR STAFF COOPERATION 


The new superintendent is well 
advised if he assumes his new posi- 
tion with the attitude that all on the 
staff are just as eager for him to 
succeed in his new position as he 
himself is. As soon after his ap- 
pointment as possible he should get 


the staff members together and tell 
them freely and frankly that he 
needs their advice and support. 

One superintendent distributed to 
his new staff file cards and asked 
them to write on these just what 
they expected of the new superin- 
tendent. This superintendent learn- 
ed that the staff expected “stimu- 
lating educational leadership,” ‘‘an 
understanding of the problems of 
the teachers,” “sympathy,” “‘open- 
mindedness,” ‘“‘clear definition of 
problems,” and “clear-cut and un- 
equivocal answers to questions re- 
ferred to him.” 

After considering all of these 
things that the teachers expected of 
the superintendent and pledging 
himself to do his best to meet them, 
the superintendent turned to the 


group and said, “Now is there any 
reason why I should not expect the 
same attitude on the part of every 
person on this staff?” The staff 
members were a little surprised at 
this turn of events but agreed un- 
animously that the superintendent 
certainly had the right to expect 
from each on the staff whatever the 
staff expected from him. The staff 
and superintendent were off on the 
right foot. 

Another technic is to ask staff 
members to list on cards the three 
things that would be most helpful 
to the school system if it were pos- 
sible to bring them about. Some will 
be listed a number of times and 
should be investigated immediately. 
The sooner the superintendent takes 
care of such matters the better his 
relations with his staff will be. 

The superintendent who is wide- 
ly able to delegate responsibility to 
individuals, to encourage those on 
his staff who successfully deal with 
problems with which they are work- 
ing, and to give to those on his staff 
adequate recognition for their ac- 
complishments is smoothing the 
path for himself and improving the 
morale of those in the schools under 
his direction. 


PUPIL RELATIONSHIP 


It is important that the new su- 
perintendent be known to the pupils 
as soon after assuming his new po- 
sition as is possible. When he meets 
all the pupils to speak briefly to 
them, it is not a bad idea to tell 
them just what his job is. It is sur- 
prising the misconceptions that the 
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pupils in the schools hold in regard 
to the duties and responsibilities of 
the superintendent. 

Some superintendents, old and 
new, seem to feel the necessity of 
having the burdens of their office so 
much with them that they appear so 
busy and preoccupied that the pupils 
hesitate to speak to them. A ready 
smile and friendly wave of the hand 
to boys and girls both in and out of 
school will go a long way toward 
establishing a pleasant relationship. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIP 


The people of the community are 
usually looking forward to the op- 
portunity to meet the new superin- 
tendent. Often the superintendent is 
the highest paid public employe in 
the community. Few of the busi- 
nesses or industries of the commun- 
ity will employ as many as do the 
public schools. The man who is at 
the head of this community en- 
deavor may exert a great influence 
on community mores. His commun- 
ity and social interests, his intellec- 
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tual background, and his concern 
for school and community welfare 
are, in the minds of many, of con- 
siderable importance. 

The new superintendent may ex- 
pect to be widely quoted during the 
first few months after he takes of- 
fice. For that reason the new man 
does well to avoid making verbal 
commitments until he has sufficient 
information at his disposal to be 
sure whereof he speaks. 

He will be invited to affiliate with 
various fraternal, social, and service 
club organizations. Wise will be the’ 
new man who delays his choice of 
affiliations until he has had time to 
orient himself to his new position. 
Yet to fail to identify himself with- 
in a reasonable time with some of 
these groups will cut off avenues of 
communication that will prove heip- 
ful to him in promoting the welfare 
of the schools. Board members may 
guide the superintendent in connec- 
tion with his choice of desirable 
community affiliations if he secks 
the board’s advice. * 


Guiding Principles for Superintendents 


To have a salutary influence upon youth, one must possess 
sterling character and high ideals. 

To lead others, one must first learn to control himself. 

To develop leadership, one must use knowledge, integ- 
rity, justice, confidence, and appreciation. 

To render the greatest service to children and youth, one 
must inspire and encourage every member of his staff to 
give his best to the common task. 

To develop a strong public school system, one must let 
no personal likes or dislikes influence his professional 
judgment in selecting the ablest personnel obtainable.— 
Willard E. Givens, former NEA executive-secretary. 





Should State Requirements Be Homogenized? 


A Proposal for Education for National Living 
LELAND S. MARCH 


In The Elementary School Journal 


RESENT-DAY living has pro- 
duced a problem in education that 
was not forseen by our founding 
fathers when they made the educa- 
tion of the young a function of each 
state. In the America of today, im 
provements in transportation and 
communication, the changing econ- 
omy, and more fluid population 
have created the problem of provid- 
ing education for pupils who get 
their education in more than one 
state or who, after being educated in 
one state, live and earn their bread 
in other states. As educational lead- 
ers, we must change our educational 
concepts and procedures to meet 
this problem. 

It is high time that we did more 
serious thinking about the problem 
of developing a national program 
of education, or at least homogeniz- 
ing our 48 state programs into a 
more harmonious plan of preparing 
the young people for national liv- 
ing. The writer does not mean to 
imply that we should scrap our 
present plan of state responsibility 
for education but to emphasize the 
necessity of taking a more “‘na- 
tional’’ point of view in education. 

A few years ago the writer, ini- 
tiating a curriculum development 
program in his own county school 
system, solicited curriculum guides, 
courses of study, and stady guides 
from each of the states and from 
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more than 100 city school systems. , 
All of the school systems expected 
pupils to learn to read and write, 
perform the fundamental skills, and 
learn somewhat similar facts in 
most subjects. 

However, it was immediately evi- 
dent why pupils are at a disadvant- 
age in crossing boundaries while 
they are progressing through school. 
One state expected a child to go 
much farther in elementary arith- 
metic than others; some _ states 
placed the skills in arithmetic in 
different grades; other states differ- 
ed in the amount of social studies 
in each grade. Among the various 
states there were entirely different 
requirements for graduating from 
high school. 

If educational leaders desire to be 
worthy of the name, they must ac- 
tively work toward the development 
of a common axis or core of educa- 
tion in all the 48 states, around 
which each state can build any addi- 
tional requirements it desires. 

The following points are present- 
ed as a step toward the development 
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of a common axis around which 
each state program can be built. 

1. National objectives and 
goals.—The leading educators of 
America should be drawn together 
to formulate a set of objectives for 
national education. These should be 
broad enough to be adaptable to the 
needs and resources of every state. 
The objectives should be adopted 
by each state department of educa- 
tion and implemented by state con- 
ferences with local educators. 

2. Common certification _re- 
quirements for all teachers.—Cer- 
tification requirements for teachers 
should become only standards for 
the preparation of good teachers 
everywhere. National standards 
would eliminate the peculiarities 
which favor local teachers and 


state residents, disregarding the 
qualifications that the out-of-state 
candidate may have, such as suc- 
cessful experience, personal abili- 
ties, and advanced training. Nation- 
al standards of certification would 


eliminate the poor teachers. It 
would make teaching more attrac- 
tive to high-school students, who 
would then realize that with a teach- 
ing certificate they could earn a liv- 
ing in any state, instead of in only 
one state. 

3. Grade placement of subject 
matter.—What a help it will be to 
the pupil moving from one state to 
another when the same subjects are 
taught in the same grades! Some- 
times the student entering high 
school from another state has to 
spend an extra year in high school 
because the state and local require- 


ments have placed subjects in dif- 
ferent orders in his previous school 
and his present school. Elementary- 
school students also miss blocks of 
important work because of dispari- 
ties in grade placement of subject 
matter among different states. 

4, Standards of achievement 
and promotion.—While the author 
stands on a middle ground between 
100 percent promotion and rigid 
grade standards of achievement for 
promotion, there is much to be said 
in favor of setting some goals which 
pupils should reasonably attain by 
approximately each semester. These 
should be set up in the form of 
recommendations for the normal 
progress of the average pupil, each 
school being allowed to apply them 
to individual pupils in the light of 
the school’s own best judgment and 
philosophy. Unless some recommen- 
dations are commonly adopted for 
promotion, we shall always have the 
unfortunate situation which obtains 
at the present, wherein being pro- 
moted or being held back depends 
on which school a child attends. 
Geographic residence should not be 
a factor affecting a child’s progress 
through school, but it is. 

5. Entrance age of children to 
the public school.—School-entering 
age should be fixed on a national 
basis. An unpleasant situation arises 
when pupils come to a new school, 
show evidence of completion of the 
first grade, and learn that they must 
be a few days or a few months older 
even to enter the school of that 
state. 

6. High-school graduation re- 
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quirements.—When requirements 
differ markedly among states, the 
pupils who have to change residence 
are at a disadvantage. Educational 
leaders should at least agree on a 
common axis of courses which could 
be adopted by all recognized and 
accredited high schools. 

7. Length of the school day.— 
This may seem trivial, but would 
not agreement on a normal school 
day be at least a step toward wiping 
away the valid criticism of confu- 
sion within education’s ranks? This 
should be a minimum requirement, 
any school retaining the privilege 
to lengthen it as local need and ac- 
ceptance deem advisable. 

8. Length of the school year.— 
A survey of 100 cities in the United 
States showed the typical length of 
the school year by state law was 
180 days, although one state re- 
quired 200 days and one only 80 
days. Can those states with far less 
than 180 days in their school year 
demand and receive the same re- 
spect for their school systems as 
those with more? We need close 
agreement here. 

9. Greater emphasis on national 
education.—There is no objection 
to the idea that pupils ought to 
know everything about their en- 
vironment, which is the argument 
for the requirement of exhaustive 
courses on local state history and 
geography. However, the author 
submits the argument that today the 


pupil is as much a citizen of the 
United States as he was a citizen of 
the local state when those provincial 
laws were placed on the statute 
books. To prepare our pupils for 
the area in which they are going to 
live, we must teach the history and 
geography of all the United States 
as carefully as we have been teach- 
ing state history and geography. 

10. Exchange of teachers be- 
tween states.—If the practice of 
exchanging teachers between nations 
is accepted as a good way of pro- 
moting understanding and spread- 
ing international information, why 
not make exchange teaching an in- 
tegral part of our program of 
education for national living? Hire 
teachers from each of the typical 
areas of the United States—mining, 
cattle-raising, wheat- or corn-farm- 
ing, shipping, urban, and rural 
areas—or exchange teachers on a 
one-year basis. Let a teacher reared 
on a wheat ranch, who is an ex- 
change teacher in an urban school, 
meet various groups and show pic- 
tures of his father’s ranch, tell of 
the planting and harvest practices, 
and other things of interest. 

The school system that can give 
information about all the general 
areas and industries of the United 
States in this way is going to offer a 
greatly enriched program of vicari- 
ous experiences to its pupils, and 
they will be better prepared for na- 
tional living. ® 


wk TEACHER, annoyed with his clock-watching stu- 
dents, covered the clock with cardboard on which he had 
written: “Time will pass. Will you?”—Irish Digest. 
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It's a Brighter Day.—The U. S. 
Office of Education is a more cheer- 
ful place this fall than it was this 
spring. Congress has voted close to 
$3,000,000 for salaries and expen- 
ses—permitting the Office to return 
to its 1952 strength. And the Office 
staff has learned that it has friends 
all over the country as well as in 
Washington. 

There was a time, early in 1953, 
when the Office was threatened 
with severe budget and personnel 
cuts: Layoffs and furloughs were the 
order of the day. Restrictions in 
travel and in printing were ordered 
to save every dollar possible for 
salaries of career educationists. The 
low point was reached when Com- 
missioner Earl J. McGrath quit in 
protest over budget restrictions— 
those which had already been im- 
posed and those which were being 
threatened. 

The change came with the ap- 
pointment of Lee M. Thurston as 
new commissioner of education. His 
first task was to convince Congress 
and the people advising Congress 
that the Administration’s budget of 
$2,926,000 was a rock-bottom fig- 
ure. 

At first the House did not agree 
and voted only $2,500,000. It was 
then that the friends of education 
stood up and came to the defense 
of the federal agency. Especially 
active were the National Education 
Association and the American Vo- 
cational Association. 


in Washington +==- 


WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Through the letters that these 
professional groups wrote to the 
White House and Congress and 
through the letters they encouraged 
others to write to Washington— 
Congress sensed the gravity of the 
plight in which the Office found 
itself. A compromise figure of 
$2,800,000 was agreed on, with 
$200,000 more in the offing for 
the administration of acts bringing 
relief to war-impacted school dis- 
tricts. 


The New Commissioner.—It will 
be October or November before 
the public will know what 
new U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Lee M. Thurston thinks of his 
new assignment and what he pro- 
poses to do in the near future. He 
has vowed not to make public state- 
ments for several months until he 
knows what his job calls for and 
has studied his organization. 

Clues to Dr. Thurston’s thinking 
and philosophy can be garnered 
from many sources, however. While 
serving as Michigan’s State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, he 
was an active speaker and writer 
on educational subjects. According 
to these earlier utterances, here is a 
hint of Dr. Thurston’s credo: 

On the modern school: The mod- 
ern school, alertly administered, 
uses all the resources it can com- 
mand in the development of the 
best forms and kinds of education, 
and it seeks to apply that education 
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to the invigoration of personal and 
community life in its myriad man- 
ifestations. 

On the secondary school: The 
curriculum of the high school must 
be diversified. Wherever there is 
wide diversification, there the hold- 
ing power of the high school is 
greatest. 

On indoctrination: The public 
school may not become a theater 
for political indoctrination. The 
school may teach about the party 
line but may not support it. 

On church-school relationship: 
Every church must make its way 
without help or hurt from the pub- 
iic school, which bears from day to 
day the safeguard of a united 
America. 

On vocational education: It 
should be expanded because ap- 
parently the people want their 
children trained in job skills. 


The Jenner Subcommittee Re- 
ports.—The Senate Internal Securi- 
ty Subcommittee reported it has 
found “convincing evidence that the 
American school and college system 
had been invaded by teachers com- 
wnitted to spread communistic pro- 
paganda.”’ 

In support of this statement, the 
subcommittee, headed by William 
E. Jenner (Rep.) of Indiana, pub- 
lished a summary of the testimony 
taken from about one hundred wit- 
nesses. Some of these were “‘co- 
operative’ because they had an- 
swered questions put to them; the 
majority of the witnesses, however, 
were “noncooperative” and sought 
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the protection of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

It is one of the subcommittee’s 
conclusions that most of the ‘‘non- 
cooperative’’ witnesses had been 
members of the Communist Party, 
or had advocated its tenets. Most of 
those who had refused to answer 
the subcommittee’s questions have 
since been dismissed from the uni- 
versity or school system which had 
employed them. 

From its findings, the Jenner 
Subcommittee concluded that Com- 
munist teachers used their positions 
in the classroom and in extracurricu- 
lar activities to subvert students and 
other teachers and the public to 
promote communistic objectives. 

Urging educators to be on guard, 
the Jenner Subcommittee proposed: 

1. ‘““That schoolmen establish cri- 
terions and procedures whereby 
schools, colleges, and universities 
could eliminate teachers who had 
demonstrated their unsuitability to 
teach because of their collaboration 
with the Communist conspiracy. 

2. “That state governments and 
their educational institutions con- 
sider a program such as has been 
adopted in California, under which 
classroom and campus activities are 
watched by trained investigators. 

3. “That school authorities, col- 
leges, and local boards of education 
institute positive programs to teach 
both teachers and pupils the nature 
of the Communist conspiracy.” 


Probing the Foundations. — A 
newly-created House committee is 


investigating tax-exempt founda- 
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tions for the second time in two 
years. Chief of the probe is Rep. 
B. Carroll Reece, (R., Tenn.). He 
has been instructed to have a re- 
port ready by January, 1954. 

The investigation of 1952 had 
educators in Washington  con- 
cerned; this one has them deeply 
worried. The first investigation 
dealt with the large research foun- 
dations. This time, the House com- 
mittee is getting squarely into the 
educational picture. 

First target of Mr. Reece is the 
Ford Foundation, which is support- 
ing many educational ventures. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Reece, the Ford 
Foundation is headed by Robert 
Hutchins who has an affinity for 
“Communist and Socialist fronts’ ; 
is staffed by ‘dubious’ people; sup- 
ports projects which spread social- 
ist and communist propaganda; and 
does not support proAmerican proj- 
ects. 

Other targets of Mr. Reece will 
be those foundations which have 
given support to the following edu- 
cational efforts and groups: 

The Encyclopedia of Social Sci- 
ences: In this reference work, Mr. 
Reece charges, articles dealing with 
subjects on the “left” were as- 
signed to leftists, while articles 
dealing with subjects on the “right” 
were also assigned to leftists. 
Hence, Mr. Reece says, the Ency- 
clopedia is to a large extent propa- 
ganda for communism and socia!- 
ism. 

The University of Chicago Round 
Table: According to Mr. Reece, the 
Round Table claims to be an edu- 


cational program, but this is doubt- 
ful. “In too many cases the ideology 
of the participants was leftist. It 
was definitely unbalanced and 
slanted to the left.” 

The Citizenship Education Pro- 
ject of Teachers College, Columbia: 
According to Mr. Reece, its main 
accomplishment is a card file of 
annotations of books and pamphlets 
useful in social studies. ‘Examina- 
tion of the 1950 card file shows 
that the great majority of books and 
other items selected are leftist, 
liberal, and internationalist in their 
outlook. Actually there are only 
about two dozen cards which refer 
to material that is conservative in 
outlook—this is a very small per- 
centage out of over one thousand 
cards.” 

The National Education Associa- 
tion and the Progressive Education 
Association: Mr. Reece lumps these 
two together and charges that 
both “spread propaganda in favor 
of socialism.” Mr. Reece alleges 
that the NEA’s Secondary-School 
Principals Association and Council 
for the Social Studies have received 
foundation money with which they 
prepared resource materials on so- 
cial problems. These materials, ac- 
cording to Mr. Reece, were propa- 
ganda tracts, 

The educational groups which 
Mr. Reece accuses have not yet had 
opportunity to refute his charges, 
but it is known that they will de- 
mand time before the investigating 
committee to clear themselves of the 
suspicions which have been cast on 
them by Mr. Reece’s speeches. © 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Newark, N.J.: John S. Herron has re- 
signed to become dean of the school of 
education at Seton Hall University, South 
Orange, N.J. 

Findlay, Ohio: Zola D. Jacobs, former 
acting superintendent, is now head, suc- 
ceeding F. L. Kinley, retired. 

Chicago, Ill.: Benjamin C. Willis, for- 
mer superintendent of schools at Buffalo, 
N.Y., has been named general superinten- 
dent. He succeeds Herold C. Hunt, who 
has been appointed the Charles William 
Eliot Professor of Education at Harvard 
University. 

Bay City, Mich.: Paul W. Briggs, for- 
merly principal of Central High School, 
has been named superintendent. He suc- 
ceeds Charles B. Park, who resigned to be 
director of special studies at Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, 

Sandusky, Ohio: Carl L. Mackey, as- 
sistant superintendent, succeeds Karl E. 
Whinnery, retired, as superintendent. 

Little Rock, Ark.: Virgil Blossom, 
formerly superintendent at Fayetteville, 
Ark., has succeeded Harry A. Little, re- 
signed. 

Beloit, Wis.: Charles E. Jones, act- 
ing superintendent for the last 10 
months, has been appointed superinten- 
dent. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Jack Elzay is now 
superintendent, succeeding Otto W. Hais- 
ley, retired. He formerly was superinten- 
dent at Downers Grove, III. 

Battle Creek, Mich.: Virgil M. Rogers 
has resigned to become dean of educa- 
tion at Syracuse University, N.Y. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Kansas, Mo: Earl J. 
McGrath, former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, has been appointed presi- 
dent. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: Lloyd 
Morey, comptroller of the university 
since 1916, has been appointed acting 
president, succeeding George D. Stod- 
dard, resigned. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia: Gaylord P. Harnwell, formerly 
chairman of the physics department, is 
now president. He succeeds Harold Stas- 
sen, now director of the Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency. 

University of Denver, Colorado: Ches- 
ter M. Alter, formerly dean of the 
graduate school, Boston University, has 
succeeded Albert C. Jacobs as chancellor. 
Dr. Jacobs is now president of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Nathan M. Pusey, formerly president of 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., has 
been named president, succeeding James 
B. Conant, now U.S. High Commissioner 
to Germany. 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y.: 
Miller A. F. Ritchie, formerly of the 
University of Miami, is now president. 

University of Alabama, University: 
Oliver C. Carmichael, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, has been named to 
succeed John M. Gallalee, who retires 
this month. 

Sioux Falls College, S$. Dak.: Reuben 
P. Jeschke, dean of the college, has been 
named acting president to replace Evan A. 
Reiff, now president of Hardin-Simmons 
University, Abilene, Tex. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga.: 
George B. Connell, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, has been named president to suc- 
ceed Spright Dowell, resigned. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan.: 
Robert A. Mortvedt, formerly acting 
president of the University of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed president 
to succeed Emory Lindquist, resigned. 

Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville: Guy Wells has resigned as 
president to accept a U.S. Department 
of State appointment in Libya. 

Springfield College, Massachusetts: 
Donald C. Stone, formerly special as- 
sistant to the director for Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency, is now president, succeeding 
Paul M. Limbert, who resigned to be- 
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come general secretary of World’s Alli- 
ance of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 

University of Houston, Tex.: W. W. 
Kemmerer has resigned. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, 
D.C.: Matthew J. Whitehead, professor 
of education, has been appointed presi- 
dent. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.: Fran- 
cis H. Horn, formerly executive secretary 
of the Association for Higher Education, 
NEA, is now president. He succeeds 
Charles Pratt, executive director since 
1937. 

New York State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia: Harry William Porter, formerly 
associate professor of education, Stanford 
University, has been named president, 
succeeding Leslie Roscoe Gregory. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Ind.: Raleigh Holmstedt, former- 
ly assistant dean of the school of educa- 
tion at Indiana University, has  suc- 


ceeded Ralph N. Tirey as president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


University of Buffalo, N.Y.: Robert S. 
Fisk has succeeded Leslie O. Cummings 
as dean of the school of education. He 
formerly was director of the summer 
session, school of education, at Syracuse, 
N.Y., University. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Henry C. Herge, formerly director 
of the Connecticut State Bureau of 
Higher Education, is now dean of the 
college of education. 

University of Denver, Colo.: Harold 
E. Moore, head of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, is now also director of 
the school of education. 

Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Stephen C. Gribbe, director of the 
university summer school, has been 
named acting chairman of the depart- 
ment of education, succeeding Frank L. 
Wright, retired. 

Stanford University, California: I. 
James Quillen has been named dean of 
the school of education. He succeeds A. 


John Bartky, who resigned to devote 
himself to the duties of professor of edu- 
cation, 

Michigan State College, East Lansing: 
Clifford E. Erickson, dean of the basic 
college since 1951, is now dean of the 
school of education. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville: 
R. E. Swindler has been named associate 
professor in the department of education. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Tex.: Floyd V. Turner has been appoint- 
ed professor of education and head of 
the department, succeeding Vernon L. 
Mangun, retired. 

West Virginia University, . Morgan- 
town: Eston K. Feaster has been promoted 
to dean of the college of education. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City: 
Paul C. Fawley has been named head of 
the department of educational adminis- 
tration. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Lee M. Thurston, former superinten- 
dent of public instruction for Michigan, 
is now U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
He succeeds Earl J. McGrath, resigned. 

John S. Haitema, assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Michi- 
gan, has been appointed director of edu- 
cation for the Territory of Guam. 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, has been elected director general of 
Unesco to succeed Jaime Torres Bodet, 
who resigned. 

Edward C. Pomeroy is now secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, NEA, 
succeeding Charles W. Hunt, who served 
in that capacity since 1928. 

Don M. Dafoe, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in Anchorage, 
Alaska, is now commissioner of educa- 
tion in Alaska. He succeeds Everett 
Erickson. 

T. R. McConnell, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, N.Y., has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Educational Testing Service. 
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Christian O. Arndt, professor of educa- 
tion at New York University, is on a 
five-month assignment as U. S. education 
specialist in Germany, India, Burma, 
and Formosa. 

Donald C. Emery of the University of 
Omaha, has been named dean of the 
college of adult education, succeeding 
Everett M. Hosman, retired. 

R. Lanier Hunt, formerly chief of the 
publications section of the U.S. Office of 
Education, is now director of the de- 
partment of religion and public educa- 
tion of the National Council of Churches, 
Chicago, III. 

Paul H. Sheats, associate director of 
the extension division of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, has been 
elected president of the Adult Education 
Association of the USA for 1953-54. 


DEATHS: 

Frederic Ernst, deputy superintendent 
of schools of New York City, at the age 
of 70. 

Lawrence Johnson, superintendent of 
schools, Canal Zone, since 1948, at the 
age of 51. 

Enoch George Payne, dean emeritus of 
the school of education, New York Uni- 
versity, at 75 years of age. 

Eduard Christian Lindeman, former 
professor of social work at the New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, at the age of 67. 


Refuse $335,000 
A PROPOSED grant of $335,000 
from the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
to Los Angeles was rejected by the 
city’s board of education in July 
after having previously been ac- 
cepted. 

The grant was to have financed 
a program of emergency teacher 
training designed as an experiment 
in alleviating the severe teacher 


shortage, which is especially acute 
in that city. 

The board of education in July 
by a five-to-one vote reversed a 
four-to-one decision made in June 
to accept the grant. A fear of inter- 
nationalism is credited with being 
the principal reason for the rejec- 
tion. The experimental teacher- 


training program wound up with 
the label ‘Unesco tainted” in ultra- 
conservative criticism partly because 
Paul Hoffman, former president of 
the Ford Foundation, spoke in de- 
fense of Unesco during a contro- 
versy on that subject a year ago. 


Want National Standards 

A sysTEM of national standards for 
the teaching profession to permit 
qualified teachers from one state to 
teach in another was urged by the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards at its meeting in Miami Beach, 
Florida, in June. 

Educators at the meeting recom- 
mended more satisfactory ways of 
licensing teachers and proposed that 
nation-wide reciprocity in certifica- 
tion be adopted. 

Immediate steps were urged to 
reduce the total of 62,000 emer- 
gency or substandard teachers now 
employed. The educators urged that 
the practice of issuing temporary 
certificates should be abolished. In 
place of temporary certificates, certi- 
fication officers should issue tem- 
porary permits to a local employing 
unit only after the superintendent 
had made every effort to obtain a 
properly certified teacher. All such 
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permits would have a definite time 
limit. 


NEA Convention 

EDUCATIONAL freedom was the sub- 
ject of the deepest and most general 
concern at the 91st annual meeting 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Miami Beach, Florida, June 
28-July 3. 

The right of free inquiry, the 
dangers of “book burning,’ and the 
need for greater courage in treating 
controversial subjects in the class- 
room were discussed at the conven- 
tion, which was attended by nearly 
4,000 delegates and another 4,000 
connected with affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

The delegates affirmed, through 
a series of 30 resolutions, their be- 
liefs in academic freedom, in con- 
structive criticism of the schools, 
and in the right of legislators to 
investigate schools provided such 
probes threatened no citizen’s con- 
stitutional rights. They also voiced 
vigorous opposition to the tenets of 
communism and other “‘isms’’ which 
deny freedom of thought. 

The convention urged the estab- 
lishment of an independent Office 
of Education under a National 
Board of Education, called for suffi- 
cient federal financial support to 
provide for essential public-school 
building programs, and recommend- 
ed that all sums payable under any 
lease of the U.S. outer continental 
shelf be appropriated exclusively as 
grants-in-aid to education. 

Other resolutions called for in- 
creased teachers’ salaries, better 


preparation for future teachers, 
well-planned state and local teacher 
retirement systems, and the right to 
vote for 18-year-olds. 

William A. Early, superintendent 
of Chatham County Schools, Savan- 
nah, Ga., was elected president of 
the NEA. He succeeds Sarah C. 
Caldwell, Akron, Ohio, teacher. 


International Project 

A PROJECT to identify and ap- 
praise the values which are common 
to the people of Canada and United 
States has been announced by the 
chairmen of the Canada-United 
States Committee on Education— 
Professor Charles E. Phillips of the 
Ontario College of Education, and 
Dr. James B. Edmonson, dean- 
emeritus of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan. 

It is expected that the study will 
result in a report which will have 
broad implications for the improve- 
ment of curricular materials, includ- 
ing the textbooks, for the schools 
and colleges of each country. 

The project is made possible by a 
grant of $10,000 to the American 
Council on Education by the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. Research direc- 
tor of the project will be Dennis 
H. Wrong, formerly research assis- 
tant at the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N.J. 


Carnegie Corporation Gifts 

Ways to promote better under- 
standing between different groups 
of human beings are the leading ob- 
jectives of grants totaling $990,000 
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recently announced by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Specific projects include research 
into methods developed by Ameri- 
can scientists for printing complex 
languages, such as Chinese and 
Devanagari, by photomechanical 
means; development and expansion 
of research and training in inter- 
group relations at St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo.; research at Har- 
vard University into what qualities 
and aptitudes enable some individu- 
als to learn languages more readily 
than others; and support of the 
National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development sponsored by 
the NEA and cooperating universi- 
ties. 


Free Trip for Teachers 
NEARLY 200 American school teach- 


ers will win free trips to Washing- 
ton next December as part of the 


nation’s observation of the 50th 
anniversary of the first airplane 
flight by the Wright Brothers in 
1903. 

A contest to select four teachers 
in each state who best prepare and 
use instructional materials for avia- 
tion education in the classroom has 
been announced by General James 
H. Doolittle, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee to Observe the 
50th Anmiversary of Powered 
Flight. 

The contest will start Sept. 1 and 
end November 17. Winners will be 
announced December 8. Each state 
superintendent of education has 
been asked to appoint a committee 
to select winners in four grade 


levels—primary, intermediate, jun- 
ior high, and senior high. 

Herold C. Hunt, former Chicago 
superintendent of schools, now a 
member of the Harvard University 
faculty, is chairman of the educa- 
tional subcommittee of the cele- 
bration. 


New Organization 

THE International Communications 
Association is a new organization 
formed this summer to further com- 
munications between students of the 
United States and students through- 
out the free world. 

I.C.A, has announced it intends 
to make available to schools phono- 
graph records dealing with life and 
culture in the various cooperating 
nations. Programs will cover such 
subjects as a day in the life of a 
foreign student, history and geog- 
raphy of the country, etc. Music of 
the country will also make up part 
of each program. 

Initial members of the advisory 
committee of the I.C.A. are: Her- 
bert Hunsaker of Cleveland Col- 
lege; Jay Stillinger, director of the 
Cleveland Board of Education Radio 
Station, WBOE; Marietta P. Darsie, 
audio-visual director of Cleveland 
Heights Schools; and Lucille Ken- 
ney, audio-visual director of the 
Lakewood, Ohio, schools. 

Offices of the I.C.A. are located 
at 317 Citizens Building, Cleveland 
14, O. 


Outdoor Education 
MICHIGAN State College, East Lans- 
ing, has become the only college in 
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the nation in which outdoor educa- 
tion is integrated in teaching train- 
ing through a college school of edu- 
cation. 

Julian W. Smith, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of public in- 
struction for Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed to head the expanded pro- 
gram of outdoor education at the 
college. 

C. V. Millard, acting dean of the 
MLS.C. school of education, reports 
that outdoor education training will 
include not only training for school 
and summer camp supervision, but 
also for school projects in farming, 
gardening, conservation, and ex- 
ploring the out-of-doors. 


Road Maps of Industry 
Roap Maps oF INDustTRY, weckly 
charts prepared by the National In- 


dustrial Conference Board and deal- 
ing with significant current develop- 
ments throughout the broad field of 
economics, are now available for 
free distribution to teachers and ad- 
ministrators in secondary schools 
and staff members and administra- 
tors of schools of education. 

The Road Maps, which are print- 
ed in color on heavy paper, 814” x 
11”, and are punched for filing, 
cover such subjects as wages, prices, 
population, international trade, re- 
sources, government employment, 
housing, retail sales, and related 
subjects. 

Information on these free teach- 
ing aids can be obtained from 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Sept. 15-17, U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sept. 15-17, The Canadian Edu- 
cation Association, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

Sept. 17-19, NEA and U.S. De- 
partment of Justice Conference on 
Citizenship, Washington, D.C. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Oct. 8-9, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 11-14, County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 11-15, Association of School 
Business Officials of the United 
States and Canada, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 19, Association of Urban 
Universities, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 19-23, Education Section, 
National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-28, Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S.A., New York 
City. 

Nov. |, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, NEA, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Nov. 8-14, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 26-28, National Council for 
the Social Studies, NEA, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Dec. 2-4, Resources for the Fu- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 13-18, 1954, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, NEA, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 20-24, 1954, National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Activity High School. Laurence 
S. Flaum. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. xii + 417. 
$4.50. 


The author, who is professor of edu- 
cation at Drake University, not only pre- 
sents in this book the philosophy of 
activity learning, but also reviews the 
experience of schools which are making 
experiments in the application of this 
philosophy. 

The book discusses the activity high 
school, where experiences are the basis 
of significant learning, in such areas as 
curriculum, guidance, over-all structure 
and teaching methods, vocational educa- 
tion, intercultural education, apprecia- 
tion of the humanities, and the educa- 
tional problems of the slow and rapid 
learner. 

High-schoo] administrators and teach- 
ers should find the book helpful in the 
task of making the secondary school a 
more effective instrument of education. 


Basic Principles of Supervision. 
Harold P. Adams and Frank G. 
Dickey. New York: American 
Book Company, 1953. Pp. xiv + 
320. $3.75. 


Written to clarify the concepts on 
which sound educational leadership is 
based and should operate, this book is 
directed to help three groups of readers: 
to enlighten undergraduate students re- 
garding ithe meaning and techniques of 
supervision; to help prepare graduate 
students for supervisory work; and to 
serve as a manual for supervisors in 
service, 

After discussing the meaning and 
functional basis of supervision, the au- 
thors devote chapters to planning for 
supervision and developing the super- 
visory program. Methods and _techni- 
ques discussed include observational 
visits, individual conferences, group con- 
ferences, development of the needs ap- 
proach, and selection and development of 


instructional materials. The final section 
is devoted to evaluation and supervision. 

The authors are well qualified in the 
field. Mr. Adams is associate professor of 
education and assistant director of the 
Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky. Mr. Dickey is dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Kentucky. 


Teaching Science in the Elementary 
School. R. Will Burnett. New 
York; Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1953. Pp. xv + 541. $5.75. 


This book is divided into two parts. 
Part I analyzes the part of science in the 
elementary-school program. It explains 
how science experiences can contribute to 
all major phases of the school program. 
Practical suggestions are offered for modi- 
fying a classroom to accommodate sci- 
ence experiences as part of the program. 

Part II presents a comprehensive ac- 
count of science content and activities 
that will be of value in elementary in- 
struction. Although written for an adult, 
it assumes no background in science on 
the part of the reader. Projects and ex- 
periments to illustrate the information 
for the pupils are included. 


Interscholastic Athletics. George E. 
Shepard and Richard E. Jamer- 
son. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xi + 276. $4.00. 


This text, written by two professors of 
physical education at the University of 
North Carolina, gives a fine presentation 
of the whole picture of school athletics. 

Not only does the book treat the or- 
ganization and conduct of high-school 
athletics on local, state, and national 
planes, including the problems of fa- 
cilities, equipment, finance, and safety, 
but it also contains discussions of girls’ 
athletics, intramural sports, and junior- 
high-school athletics. 

The latter half of the book offers 





NEW EDUCATION MATERIALS 





113 Pages 


330 S. State Street 





MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, lay-out, and equipping all 
types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 


and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


139 Illustrations 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


Factual Authoritative 


Plastic Binding 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 








policies and procedures for the conduct 
of interscholastic athletics in a manner 
which will stimulate and result in educa- 
tional benefits, not only for the partici- 
pant but to the school and community 
as well. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The Student Teacher in the Elementary 
School. John U. Michaelis and Paul R. 
Grim. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. Pp. x + 433. $4.50. Suggestions, 
techniques, and principles that will be of 
help in both city and rural schools. 

Make Your Pennies Count. Mildred 
Hark and Noel McQueen. Planning Your 
Job Future. Emery Stoops and Lucile 
Rosenheim. Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, III. $.40 
each. Discounts in quantity. Two of the 
“Junior Life Adjustment Booklet’’ series, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Teaching Methods for Physical Educa- 


tion. Clyde Knapp and E. Patricia Hag- 
man. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. ix + 386. 
$4.75. A textbook for secondary-school 
teachers. 

Developing the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum. Revised Edition. J. Paul Leonard. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1953. Pp. xxiii + 582. $5.50. 

The Moon. George Gamow; The Way 
of Science: Its Growth and Method. 
John Somerville; and Life on the Earth. 
Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames, New 
York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
118, 172, and 143. $2.50 each. Three 
new books in the “Man and His World” 
series. 

COLLEGE 

Three Focal Points in the Development 
of Florida's State System of Higher Edu- 
cation. L. M. Bristol. Gainesville, Fla.: 
University of Florida Campus Bookstore, 
1953. Pp. 65. 

An Introduction to Public-School Re- 
lations. Revised Edition. Ward G. Reeder. 





THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


THE AMERICAN HISTORY 
TIME LINE AND DATE CHART 


All American History on a single graphic chart! 
All important political, international, military, 
economic, cultural, sociai, industrial, and scien- 
tific events in our history from 1485 to 1951. 
Price $2.40 net. 


THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND 
DATE CHART FOR ALL HISTORY 


Covers 4500 B.C. to the present. A single chart 
equips an entire classroom. Price $2.50 net. 


Both by John Van Duyn Southworth 


For detailed information, write: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building 


Syracuse 2, New York 


New, York Chicago Atlanta Dalla; 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. xiii + 284. $3.75. 


GENERAL 


Improving Transition from School to 
College: How Can School and College 
Best Cooperate. Edited by Arthur E. 
Traxler and Agatha Townsend. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. xvii 
+ 165. $2.75. A study of college admis- 
sion by the Committee on School and 
College Relations of The Educational 
Records Bureau. 

The Handbook of Private Schools. 
Thirty-fourth edition. Boston, Mass.: 
Porter Sargent, Publishers, 1953. Pp. 
1152. $8.00. Annual descriptive survey 
of independent education. 

United Nations Radio Handbook for 
Teachers. Published by the United Na- 
tions Department of Public Instruction, 
1953. Pp. 37. 

The Workshop Handbook. Walter A. 
Anderson, Rollin P, Baldwin and Mary 
Beauchamp. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953. Pp. 65. $1.00. A man- 
ual for school administrators and profes- 
sors of educational administration. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Educators Guide to Free Films. 13th 
Annual Edition. Randolph, Wis.: Educa- 
tors Progress Service, 1953. Pp. 516. 
$6.00. Contains 2,574 titles, 562 of 
which are new. 

Child Growth and Development Wall 
Chart. Shows in tabular presentation the 
physical growth and characteristics and 
the emotional and psychological needs of 
children in age groups from under five to 
16. Available from Arthur C. Croft Pub- 
lications, 100 Garfield Ave., New Lon- 
don, Conn. $.50 each. Minimum order 
$1.00. Discounts in quantity. 

American Harvest, 16mm technicolor 
sound movie showing America’s natural 
resources. 29 minutes. Available on free- 
loan basis from Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, Inc., P.O. Box 97, Milwaukee Junc- 
tion Station, Detroit 11, Mich. 





rare flexibility with major functional benefits 


American Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


THE FAMOUS AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL features of this 
desk have won approval 
from educators and school 
administrators. The one- 
piece steel book-box—sani- 
tary, roomy—has an 18 x 
2334” strong, plywood top, 
with lid usable either in 
level position or at 10° slope 
—lid lifts wide for easy ac- 
cess. Full-length pencil tray. 
The cradleform posture 
seat swivels 45° either way 
to silent, cushioned stops, 
reducing body twist for 
right or left hand and eye 
preferences. Easy ingress or 
egress from either side per- 
mits more desks per class- 
room, when required, with 
fewer aisles. The deep- 
curved back has a self- 
adjusting lower rail to fit 
each occupant. The desk is 
movable, for grouping. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: ““The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,’’ a com- 
prehensive work on all phases of 
modern classroom environment. 
Write Dept. 8. 


American Unit Table No. 324 
(With Universal Lifting-Lid Book-Box) 


This modern, single-pupil table has the popular Universal lifting- 
lid book-box described above. The twin oval-shaped supporting 
standards afford easy ingress and egress, conserving classroom 
space. Available in heights of 21, 23, 25, 27, 29”. The companion 
American Envoy chair contributes to comfort and good posture. 
Heights: 11, 13, 15, 17”. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered, most beautiful and practical of 
auditorium chairs. The ultimate in comfort, durability 
and acoustical benefit. Available with or without 
folding tablet-arm. (Not illustrated.) 


Atmetican Seating Company 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 





WITH FOLDING UNITS ‘GYM’ DOUBLES AS LUNCH ROOM 


o 


wow USED IN HUNDREDS 
OF SCHOOLS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


Now 
there are 


TWO TYPES 


Choose the 


one that 
best suits 
your 
needs 


Un -wall 


All-steel construction and rigidly attached 
to wall pockets. A quality unit that has 
stood the test of time. Thousands of 
these folding tables and benches have 
been specified by leading architects. 





i 


f 


Plastic surfaced 


tables and benches 


Plastic surfaced plywood tops with steel 
legs. Tables and benches detach from 
pockets and can be rolled to any posi- 
tion. A low cost version of In-Wall with 
many quality In-Wall features. Engin- 
eered for the restricted budget. 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 
BRIGHTMOOR STATION—DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 





In Canada . . . LaSALLE RECREATION, itd. 
945 GRANVILLE ST.—VANCOUVER, B. C. 





